






































UNIFORMLY BETTER 
QUALITY PRODUCTS 
Mr. I saya, “Assure yourself 
of a consistently uniform prod 
uct, International's Flours are 
milled to give you uniform re- 
sults every day of the year." 


I [ if e f give me uniform, dependable production results. 
RtCrnationa a _ 


MILLING 


GEnt€eat OFFICES 


’ Look what happens 


in Your shop... 


when you put International’s full 
line of “Bakery-Proved” Flours to 
work for you 


i “You'll be downright amazed,” says 
ra Mr. I, the International man, “when you 
: LFA discover for yourself what a big difference 
International’s ‘Bakery-Proved’ Flours can 

make in your shop. 

“Hundreds of profit-minded bakers are fast realizing 
that International's ‘Bakery-Proved’ Flours mean unvary- 
ing production results. And no wonder, because Inter- 
national Flours mean baked goods with steady, day-in and 
day-out uniformity . . . production schedules that keep 
running without a hitch. 

“Whatever your particular shop requirements, there’s 
an International ‘Bakery-Proved’ Flour that measures up. 
Specify International and assure yourself of worry-free, 
profit-plus baking.” 


—_— 


FIND OUT 
FOR YOURSELF... 
SPECIFY 
INTERNATIONAL 


eames 


LOOK! NO RED INK! MORE FREE TIME 
*‘In hundreds of shops Inter- And, for you personally .. . 
national’s ‘Bakery-Proved’ uniformity means fewer produc- 
Flours lower production costs... tion headaches and time to enjoy 
eliminate waste, overtime and outside activities. There's no 
costly delays. Performance makes worrying about uneven perform- 
the difference.” ance when Mr. I is on the job. 


p= 


WE'RE INTERESTED IN YOUR PARTICULAR NEEDS! Yes, won't you let us Peceeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeses a /P 
help you to more profitable, uniform baking? Simply fill ovt and clip coupon todoy. 


INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


Show me how International "Bokery-Proved” Flours can 


COMPANY 


Street 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA City and State 


SOeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeseseeseeeeeseseeeeseeeseeeeeeese 
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Campaign Headquarters 





Junior is putting 
on his Gi uni- 
form for the vet- 
erons' porade 
to remind 
everyone to 
register so they 
can vote Nov. 4. 














Dad's easy chair is empty 

—he's at the meeting of 

the citizens’ get-out-the- 
vote committee. 
































Sis is boning up to 
write her entry in 
the Citizenship 
Essoy Contest the 











Mother's helping her club moke a tele- 

phone campaign telling everyone 

when and where to register. 
Grandmas sending 
registration reminders 
to all the church mem- 

«* bers. Even little Sis is 
helping —rubber- 
stamping messages on 
the cards. 














NOT THE FARM VOTE. 
THE BIG-CITV VOTE... 





THE LABOR VOTE... 





3 all y ote OR ANV PARTY VOTE... 


will elect the Next President 


Politicians talk a lot about this and that “bloc” of 
voters being decisive factors in this election. So do 
all the pollsters. You can’t blame them for trying to 
dope it out that way in advance... but... 


YOU know you're going to vote your own sweet way 
when you get behind that voting booth curtain—that 
where you live or work hasn’t got a blankety-bloc 
thing to do with how you’ll vote. You'll vote for what 
you believe to be in the best interests of your family— 
your kids—and your kids’ kids. 


So YOU know that this year—as always—it will be the 
FAMILY vote that really decides things. And families 


are working as never before to make sure every Ameri-+ 
can votes. Right now in millions of American families, 
everyone from Little Sis to Grandma is pitching in to 
remind every eligible American to register to make 
sure of the opportunity to vote. And then they’ll 
tackle the job of getting out the vote of every member 
of America’s 44,000,000 families. They’re the biggest 
“bloc” in America—they ARE America! 


If your family is already working ee 
at the job—congratulations! If eR: 
you aren’t, talk it over at supper I, 

tonight, and pitch in tomorrow. = 


Contributed in the public interest by 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 
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acdonald Engineering Co. 


188 W. Randolph Street 
CHICAGO 1, ILL. 


885 Bryant St. C. P. R. Building 
SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO, ONT. 


Designers and Builders of 
GRAIN ELEVATORS 
BULK FLOUR STORAGE 


FLOUR and FEED MILLS 
PROCESSING PLANTS 











CHICAGO BOARD Of TRADE 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 
DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE 
FT. WORTH GRAIN @ COTTON EXCH 
NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK COFFEE & SUGAR EXCH 
NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK COCOA EXCHANGE 


@orrtceé s&s: 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
KANSAS CITY, MO 
NEW YORK, N.Y 


ENID, OKLA. 
FT. WORTH, TEXAS 


OPERATING: Founded by Fred Uhlmann 


THE WABASH ELEVATOR 
IN KANSAS CITY— 


4.000.000 GUSHELS CHICAGO * 1480 BOARD of TRADE 
KANSAS CITY * 1158 BOARD of TRADE 








4), , 
Maybe yy 


Well— 

Business these days is like that. Your 
capital invested in fixed assets 

poses a complex and highly specialized 
problem in appraisal as well as 
inventory. Yet, it is most essential 
today that a business keep close 

track of its numerous financial 
“children.” 


If your business lives in a “shoe”... . 
and you don’t know what to do, 

call on the Appraisal Service Co. for 
skilled professional assistance in 
determining insurable value, analyzing, 
inventory and recording of your 
property dollar. 


APPRAISAL SERVICE CO. 


time to call Appraisal Service Co. 605 4th Ave. So. 


You recall the old woman who lived in a Minneapolis, Minnesota 
shoe .. . who had so many children she «+ Appraisers to the Milling and Grain Trade 
didn’t know what to do? Lincoln 0773 
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Unitormity 


yours always with... 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ft 


ANGELITE—coke 
| COOKIE KING— co 
Wy, CRACKER KING 


ee — GRAHAM KING 
PASTRY KING 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 


ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 











HARRIS, UPHAM e& CoO. 


MEMBERS 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 
OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 


MILTON McGREEVY 1. O. HOCKADAY 


RESIDENT PARTNERS 
912 BALTIMORE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
VICTOR 6622 

















105 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 

ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 
BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "%7s!°. 








py: F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** LOUIS, 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


, DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS , 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Nortruestem SHULLET 


ESTABLISHED IN 1873 


A Weekly News Magazine for the Flour Industry Issued by 
The Miller Publishing Co. 


Executive, Editorial and Publication Offices at 
118 So. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
Telephone MAin 0575 Teletype MP 179 


H. J. PATTRIDGE, President and Treasurer 
CARROLL K. MICHENER, Vice President 
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CARROLL K. MICHENER, Editor 
HARVEY E. YANTIS, Associate Editor 
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MILTON B. KIHLSTRUM, Managing Editor 
PAUL L. DITTEMORE, Technical Editor 
GEORGE L. GATES, Market Editor 
FRANK W. COOLEY, JR., Bakery Editor 
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(114 E. 40th St., New York 16, N.Y. Tel. Murray Hill 3-3768) 
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advise a this change. 


ASSOCIATED PUBLICATIONS 
The American Baker @ Feedstuffs @ Milling Production 
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HELLO...BEMIS? | WANT TO ORDER A CARLOAD 
OF MULTIWALLS, WHEN DO YOU THINK...OH! 
HERE THEY ARE! WHAT TOOK YOU SO LONG ? 
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‘AC 


Don’t pin us down to that, please. But, 
no fooling, the twelve Bemis multiwall 
plants, strategically located coast to 
coast, mean that at least one is conven- 
iently close to you. This time-saving 
means money-saving. Ask your Bemis 


Man for details. 


® ~ 
Bemis iS General Offices + St. Louis 2, Mo. 
coal Offices in Principal Cities 
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KANSAS 

HARD 
WINTERS 
Deeemnemnninns , 


NORTHERN 


SPRINGS 


BUTTERCUP 
CAKE 
FLOURS 


PASTRY & 
COOKIE 
FLOURS 


CRACKER & 
DOUGHNUT 
FLOURS 


STRONG 
WHOLEWHEAT 
FLOURS 


Reduce your inventory! 
Buy all your flours from one 
source in assorted cars to 
suit your production require- 
ments. Request quotations 


today. 
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fradine chat Creative 
pace eayt! 


“Would you ever imagine that 
Creative Processing ate up 
600,000,000 bu. of corm last year?” 


“We figure we feed most of our corm, OF 
ell it to other farmers to feed That's 
right, but still more than @ fifth is proce 
essed for other use* I's the other way 
‘round on wheat, beef, cotton, dairy prod- 
uct soybeans and the like — me arly all of 


~omMeone to be 


them must he processed by 
used by eomeone else 


“That shows how life has changed from 


the pioneet days when farmers sed up 
of what they raised And onet they 
Now 


most 

Joome Jd and made their own clothe 
adays. ** certainly cle pend on (re ative 
Process!"F like Care ll does it to “eat up 
our farm product You sure fe slize that 


when you step to think that today three 


fourths of what ¥¢ raise 4 made salable 


My wite and | found out 


7 we 

“Finding * market for gil our corm ™ ew products 1 ade fr by processor 
lace where pf eqns give & farmers ® lot « ‘ < the market t 1 that when we toured some oO! 
ne fifth ol « \ ago 4 Ar sher i* glucorot the Cargill « 26 processing \ 

al acid for treatment at 
a third io steep wat now unt 
anufactare of i} 1 ram a lot { t 

. 1 say, let us raise it, 
ange it und sell it. 


more abou 
ylant- 


\p They take o" at 
< corn crop ** ake wt ynto * 
hushel of 6° that 
ee hol, feed, part 
veady extra demand, T° as stad to see these Hew ; . 
\ ash 4 stead think of ways to ch 


“rita and theumat 
d heavily 1 me ba | wouldn't like to live those old days. 


useful bvery 
ato st ch, cooking ¢ , 
7 prere ' se " and let other fellows 


corm and & steady ing tte: 


mt that we" packing “This * * Carell linseed © | Ighoratery th 
gli lawe Seed for the oY what Cargill does to the Tew linse 
« better bee suet “ oe 


The extra things 
altet they «fT seh st 


treated boiled 


« is getting ** low « P = \ 
on & home ™ a he « ~” \ Create 


“We (farmers ore growing and selling 100 useful Heme 
ort soybeans rodev ® 


plants are a! 
of the fort 


mes as many S 
© 1930, thanks lereety te o* wees mets \« ad ery time 
De Processing, bee arcomed | Crests Processing pulls more stu 
os & leading processor of | oat farm # helps improve farm price™ 


‘ 
won inmerestes visie «« e - 
¢ qoybeams, Se? them go inte more then 


' 
Cargill tee ae * 


L. Creative Processors of Farm Products 


Processing and Grain Marketing Offices to Minneapolis and 35 other cities 


This i 
is how C 
arg is i 
gill is telling the import 
ortance of 


farmer 
i readers of 
papers like 
e The Farmer. Wall processing and p 
allaces’ Far © rocess a 

armer, Dak ssors to 

, ota Far 

mier, etc 
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Fs NCE 1893 It is the nation’s good fortune when 

dll aia a big crop of high quality wheat is 
produced. And when Nature slips, 

as sometimes happens, it is PAGE 

MILLS’ good fortune to be located 

at Topeka where we can draw wheat 

without penalty from the broad base 

of four major producing states. That's 

quality insurance for the baker, too. 


THE THOMAS PAGE MILLING COMPANY, INc. 


Brands of Distinctive Quality 
SUNNY KANSAS and KANSAS EXPANSION SUNNY KANSAS * KANSAS EXPANSION 
are flours that give the bakers an incentive to 
build a better loaf. Their prime baking qualities re- 





spond readily to every step in that direction. And 
no wonder. The extra-fine type of wheats selected 


for these famous brands insures a better performance. 


The WICHITA Flour Mills Co. 
e WICHITA, KANSAS 











SALINA, KANSAS 
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THERE'S MORE To MAKING 


THE ELEVATOR OPERATOR 


FLOUR 


THAN JusT THE 


THE BAKER 


THE MILLER 


eee AND A BUSINESS OLDER THAN THE PYRAMIDS! 


BAKER: Are those little cones 


sent the pyramids” 


OPERATOR: No, but the spacing between those little 
mounds does indicate the various depths sampled for 
lab testing every time | submerge my sample stick into 
the stored grain 

BAKER: I've always thought of grain storage elevators as 
originating about the turn of the century, not five or 
six thousand years ago 


OPERATOR: Well, ancient Egypt stored its grain against 
the lean vears, and eve oday that’s what elevators 
are for. Long ago, farmers carried grain long distances 
to storehouses f storage plants—-the ele 
vators are dotted throughout the grain growing areas 

MILLER: That's 
harvested today, more people to 
grain than just foodstuffs 


OPERATOR: Yes, today we're more than just storage res 
ervoirs. As you know, grain is harvested and becomes 
a marketable commodity within a matter of weeks. Yet 
because it is still a raw material and must be processed 
before it is vod or in beverages, paints, 
munitions, etc., supplies are used continually through 
out the year. And because harvests vary from year to 
year even within different areas during the same 


of grain supposed to repre 


nt 


today chains « 


Lots 
feed 


necessary nowadays more grain 


more uses for 


used as a fk 


Comman 


M iI 
A DIVISION OF 


i 4 


GENERAL 


MINNEAPOLIS 


year, reserves must be stored up from bumper crops 
to offset short crop years, just like the Egyptians and 
Romans used to do 
BAKER: That multiple-use demand must make grain stor 
age a complicated business 
OPERATOR: You bet. Our outfit alone has a widespread 
network of country elevators in eight states literally 
hundreds of elevators like mine in the ADM chain, 
plus sub-terminal and terminal elevators-——21 of 'em 
what amounts to a gigantic bottomless bin, with a 
storage capacity of 64 million bushels 
MILLER: That's a lot of grain 
the grain the farmer raises. A real good deal for the 
baker He gets the best of the world’s best wheat 
bought at the “‘big buyer’s’’ better prices. And that’s 


1 time proved business principle—-when you buy big 
you buy better 


A good cash market for 


too 


Because of this specialized buying, plus AD M's vast network 
of grain storage facilities, Commander-Larabee 
equipped to furnish you with uniformly 
season 


is always 
better flours, any 
any vear. When you deal with Commander-Larabee, 
you get the benefits of ADM size and specialization, man 
power and resourcefulness —a lot not any other miller can 
offer his customers 


der-Larabee 


COMPAN Y 


ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY 
OFFICES 


MINNESOTA 


October 


MILLING 


i4, 


1952 
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September Daily Average Output Up 





ESTIMATE FOR CALENDAR MONTH 
TOTAL NEAR 20 MILLION SACKS 


Mills in Buffalo and Minneapolis Register 11° 
put in Kansas City About Same as August; 


Gain, Out- 
Interior 


Northwest Mills Lead in Percentage Gain 


MINNEAPOLIS 
duction by U.S 
ber, 1952 
day for a 
19,932,200 


Wheat flem 
mills during 
averaged 949,100 sacks a 
calendar month total of 
sacks, according to esti- 
The Northwestern Miller 

That daily and to- 
tal for the month represents a gain 
of 6.3 from the August figures of 
892,900 sacks and 18,751,000 sacks 
for daily average and calender month 
total, respectively. Each of the two 
months had 21 working days 

Those estimates are 
production figures supplied to this 
journal by mills in the principal cen- 
ters and regions which are believed 
to account for approximately 74% 
of the nation’s total flour production 
Those reports have 
represent 100% 
riving at the 
mate 


pro- 
Septem- 


mates of 


average output 


based upon 


adjusted to 
of production in ar- 
19,932,000-sack 


been 
esti- 


Output was up 11% during Septem- 
ber, as compared with August, in 
Buffalo and Minneapolis. Kansas City, 
the remaining member of the “Big 
Three,” registered a decline of 0.4% 
in production. The combined total of 
the three principal centers accounted 
for 24'2% of the U.S. total for Sep- 
tember and the data reported to this 
journal by mills in those cen- 
ters 100% of production 

Mills in the interior 
porting production 
Northwestern Miller 
than the 
September 


three 
represents 
Northwest re- 
figures to The 
did even better 
Minneapolis group during 
registering a 15‘ gain 
over the August output. For the 
Northwest region—-Minneapolis plus 
interior mills, the output gain was 
13% over the August total 

In the Southwest, the 
reporting to this journal 
increase of 3% over the 
ure. The interior mills’ gain in out- 
put, combined with the small drop 
in the Kansas City’s group perform- 
ance , for the 


interior mills 
showed an 


August fig- 


produced a gain of 2% 
Southwest region 

In the North Pacific 
the mills in Portland were 
group to show an increase 
tion during September 
with August. The Portland mills’ to- 
tal was 30% over the August figure 
while the Seattle-Tacoma center 
showed a decline of 11° Interior 
North Pacific Coast mills reporting 
output figures were down 14% in 
produc tion during Septe mber as 
compared with August, but the Sep- 
tember, 1952, total was still 7% above 
the total for the same month of 1951 
for those mills 

In the Central 


Coast region, 
the only 
in produc- 
as compared 


and Southeastern 
region, mills which report output 
data to The Northwestern Miller 
showed a gain of 9% in production 
during September over the August 
total. The total for September, 1952, 
was also 16% higher than that of the 
same month of 1951. 

It will be noted in the 
ing chart that the 


accompany- 
daily average out- 
put during September, 1952, con- 
forms to the 10-year average trend 
and also to the trend for 1951 


Detailed data are contained in the 
accompanying tabulation, appearing 
elsewhere on this page. A bar chart 
showing the production during Sep- 
tember, 1952, and for the past 12 cal- 
endar months, appears on page 10 
of this issue 


os 2 


August Preliminary Report 

WASHINGTON The Bureau of 
the Census, Department of Com- 
merce, estimates wheat flour produc- 
tion in August at 19,177,000 sacks 
The average output per working day 
amounted to 913,000 sacks, compared 
with 868,000 sacks in July and 854,000 
sacks in August, 1951. Wheat flour 
mills operated at &2 3% of capacity 
compared with 78.2°% during July 

Wheat grindings in August were 
estimated at 44,698,000 bu. com- 
pared with 44,530,000 bu. during July 
Wheat offal output was estimated at 
386,000 tons. 

Rye flour production during 
gust, estimated at 183,000 sacks, 
somewhat lower than the 205,000 
sacks produced in July. Rye grind- 
ings were estimated at 407,000 bu 

(Editor's Note: The Northwestern 
Miller’s estimate of wheat flour pro- 
duction for August, published in the 


Au- 
was 





U.S. WHEAT FLOUR PRODUCTION STATISTICS — bay tern 1952 
(Pigures for Buffalo, Kansas City and Minneapolis represent % of production. Ad 
justed estimates for the U.S. are based on roperts from mills ~ By are believed te account 
for approximately 74% of the tetal U.S. wheat four output.) 
September 
1952 
2,289,437 
1,299,912 
2,124,095 
3,424,007 
1,296,948 
4,066,390 
5,363,338 
780,425 
299,996 
187,350 


1,267,771 
2,365,496 
14,710,049 
73.8 
19,932,200 


August September 
1952 1951 
2,067,212 2,002,734 
1,171,595 1,133,498 
1,840,993 2,041,385 
3,012,588 3,174,883 
1,303,244 1,198,892 
3,949,498 3,816,766 
5,252,742 5,015,158 
709,517 


875,303 
230,505 227,390 
175,669 


219,477 
1,325,285 1,112,575 
2,041,056 


2,161,719 
13,819,546 13,346,906 
73.6 


73.8 
18,751,000 18,795,000 


BUFFALO 
Minneapolis 
Interior Northwest 


NORTHWEST 


SOUTHWEST . 


Seattle-Tacoma 
Portland 
Interior North Pacific 


NORTH PACIFIC COAST 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEAST. . 


Percent of U.S. Total 
ADJUSTED ESTIMATES 


Sept. 16 issue, was 18,751,000 sacks, in Portland, and the totals for the 
or 426,000 sacks under the Census North Pacific Coast were not affected 
Bureau estimate published Oct. 9) by the transposition. The correct 

More detailed figures on August data for the two groups in question 
flour output will be released by the follow: 


Census Bureau in the near future 1961-63 196 


Seattle-Tacoma 1.993 397 
Interior 5,687,392 


6-61 
6,421,378 


—— OREs0 5,951,204 


(* THE STAFF OF LiFe 


Correction 


A transposition of figures was 
made in the tabulation of 1951-52 
crop year flour production which ap- 
peared on page 9 of The Northwest- 
ern Miller for Sept. 30. 

Mills in the Seattle-Tacoma area 
were erroneously credited with an 
output gain which should have been 
applied to the interior North Pacific 
Coast. The totals shown for the mills 


On the basis of the corrected tabu- 
lation, mills in the Seattle-Tacoma 
area registered a net decline of 427,- 
981 sacks, which amounts to 6.7% of 
the 1950-51 crop year total 

Mills in the interior North Pacific 
Coast showed a decline of 260,812 
sacks in output during the crop year 
just closed as compared with the 
previous crop year. The decline 
amounts to 4.3% of the 1950-51 crop 
year 
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Monthly Average in Thousands of Sacks per Work 
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GAIN IN DAILY OUTPUT AVERAGE—The daily aver- 
age flour production by mills in the U.S. during September 
is estimated by The Northwestern Miller at 949,100 sacks. 
That figure is based upon reports from mills which are 


believed to account for the production of approximately 
74% of the U.S. total. The adjusted total, enlarged to 
100%, is 19,932,200 sacks for an average of 949,100 sacks 
daily for the 21 working days. 
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SEPTEMBER FLOUR PRODUCTION 
U.S. mills during September is estimated by 
10,932,200 sacks, a gain of 6.3% over the 
September, 

ber, 1952, is based upon data reported to this 


and also 6% the 
estimated output for Sept 


above 


1951, 


THE NORTHWESTERN 


GAINS—Wheat flour production by 
The Northwestern Miller at 
August total of 18,751,000 sacks, 


total of 14,795,000 sacks. The 


journal by mills in the principal manufacturing centers which are believed 


to account for approximately 74% 
Bureau of the Census there 


of the U.S. total. Data supplied by the 
gh July, 1952, were used in preparing the above 


chart. The data for August and September are based upon estimates made 


by the Northwestern Miller 





Harry A. Bullis Lists 8 Factors 


to Hold Economy at High Level 


Harry A. Bullis 
board of General Mills, Ine 
president of the 
merce of the US 
will help 
a high level, according to an articl 
in a recent Washington Re 
port, Chamber of Commerce publi 
eation 

Mr. Bullis 
Will go a 


aid vice 
Chamber of Com 
believes eight fac 
tors keep the economy at 


issue of 


the eight factors 
toward offsetting 
decline in detense spending ot 
in capital expenditures in) business 
Currently, he is conducting a 
of regional meetings of General Mills 
stockholders 

The tactors which he 
help insure a stron, 


thinks 
long way 


any 


heTICS 


believes will 
economy are 

1. As long as incomes remain high 
the high demand t 


unhue 


r housing will con 
"2 Toh roads are going to be built 
across the nation 
“3. New investment in TV 

will be over $1 and 
will purchase million 
'V sets 

1. High 


ave capital outlays to a 


stations 
billion people 
about 10 new 


wage levels may encour 
wreater de 
ree than we now expect 
‘S. Banks have much liquid capital 
There is enough money for financing 
both private and public undertakings 

i As defense spending 
declines, we can reduce taxes. For 
lower taxes will permit 


without reducing earn 


soon As 


corporations 
‘lower prices 
ings 

Most debts are being amortized 
through long-term plans, Farmers are 
not debt, although they 


current operating ex 


greatly in 
have heavy 
penses 

8. Population is increasing rapid 
ly. There are 55 more children un 
der five vears of age than there were 
10 years ago. This increase in popula 
demand for 


consumers’ 


tion insures an increasing 
food, clothing 
goods,” 

Mr. Bullis stated that the Ameri 
can economy “is demonstrating again 
its tremendous potential for produc 
thon 

“Business should be 
least another 12 


and other 


good for at 


months he said 


chairman of the 


Then, if defense outlays taper off 
ind if business capital outlays decline 
there moderate 
sion, say a 5 


However, I 


whole 


too may be a 


affair 


reces- 


the 
continue to 
We 
foundation for an era of 


that, on 
will 


believe 
our economy 


be vigorous, dynamic and solvent 
have the 
continued progress 


anes + © srarr oF re 


INTERSTATE MOVES 
LOS ANGELES 
offices of the 


OFFICES 
Western division 
Interstate Bakeries 





MILLER 


’ to 3440 Wil 
shire Bivd., it has been announced by 
R. L. Nafziger 
clude nose of 


Log Cabin 


Corp. have been moved 

president. Offices in- 
the Weber Baking Co 
Bread Co. and Dolly Mad- 


Offices in those of 


' 
son cakes lude 
accounting and 
entory 


executive, advertising 


cost and inv controls 


and divisional sales depart- 


ments The conference room is 


equipped with motion picture 


back 


projee 


tor and recording play 


QUARTERMASTER BUYS 
50,150 SACKS OF FLOUR 


CHICAGO—-The Purchasing Office 
of the Army Quartermaster bought 
50,150 sacks of flour during the week 
ending Oct. 10, with purchases made 
on two separate days 

Purchases on Oct. 7 
20,150 sacks. Of 
hard wheat 
packed in 100-Ib 
mestic use by the Marines, were 
Mills of America, Inc., Kansas City, 
2700 sacks f.o.b. Jacksonville, N.C 
at $5.88, BOO sacks for Quantico, Va 
at $5.66, 800 sacks for Cherry Point, 
N.C., at $5.75; California Milling 
Corp Angeles, 1,200 sacks for 
Cal., at $5.18, 4,000 sacks 
House, Cal., at $5.18, 800 
sacks for El Toro, Cal., at $5.15. 

The remainder of that day’s pur- 
chases were soft wheat flour, packed 
in 50-Ib. export pack. Successful bid- 
ders were: Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Min- 
850 cwt. for New Cumber- 

at $5.86; Colorado Milling 

5,000 cwt 
$5.33, 4,000 
$5.67 
next bid opening occurred Oct 
30,000 sacks of hard wheat 
taken for domestic use 

The whole amount was 
awarded to General Mills, Inc., Chi- 

with 10,000 sacks at $4.73, 10,- 
sacks at $4.75, and 10,000 sacks 
at $4.78, all f.o.b. Kansas City, Mo., 


tor beyond 


amounted to 
10,300 sacks 
These awards 
for do 


Flour 


this 
were 


cottons 


Los 
Diego 
for Ranch 


San 


neapolis 
land, Pa 
& Eley Denver 
for Auburn, Wash., at 
Lyoth, Cal., at 


ator Co 


ewt. for 

The 
9. when 
flour 


by the Army 


were 


cago 


OOD 
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N.Y. Distributors 
Hear Report on 
Liaison Committee 


NEW YORK 


recent 


Satisfaction with 
developments in connection 
with activities of the liaison commit- 
tee between the National Association 
of Flour Distributors and the Millers 
National Federation was voiced by 
members of the New York Associa- 
tion of Flour Distributors at a dinner 
meeting of the group here Oct. 9 

Leo Frank of Cliff H. Morris & Co., 
New York, president of the local 
group, and Herbert H. Lang of Coul- 
ter & Coulter, Inc., vice president of 
the NAFD, cited the basic work done 
by Samuel R. Strisik, New York, 
chairman of the liaison committee, 
prior to a report on committee activi- 
ties 

Mr. Strisik, outlining committee 
activities, noted recognition of his 
group by the MNF in the appointment 
of a committee to meet with the 
distributors’ representatives, and he 
stated that he had polled his commit- 
tee members by mail for a summary 
of industry problems in the individu- 
al markets meriting committee con- 
sideration. Mr. Strisik said that he 
planned an informal meeting between 
the millers’ and distributors’ com- 
mittees later than early Decem- 
ber 

William H. Schreiber, attorney for 
the Bakery & Confectionery Suppliers 
Board of Trade, presented a brief 
address outlining the operating pro- 
cedure of his organization and the 
need for an organization to remedy 
some unsatisfactory credit conditions 
in the local merket 

At the opening of the meeting, the 
group stood in a minute's silent trib- 
ute to the memory of J. A. MacNair 
and A. F. Janss, two of the “deans” 
of the local flour market who had died 
since the last regular meeting of the 
association 


not 





Hike in Corn, Soybean Estimates 


Highlights October 


WASHINGTON. The 
the gove 


port 


spot light of 


rnments October crop re- 


rests on the substantial increase 
now esti- 
than 286 million bush- 
els. and the near-record corn out 
turn of billion bushels 

Total production of 
at 1,299 million 
from September 


n production of soybeans 
mated at better 
more than 3'4 
wheat is set 
up slightly 
second larg 
bad spot in 
rop is in the spring wheat 
a disappointing yield 
the 
bushels 
and 
average. However 
that Commodity Credit 
holds in its approxi 

spring 


bushels 
and the 
record, The one 
the wheat « 


est on 
cates where 
per acre drops this part of 
estimated 236 


well below 


crop 
to an million 


last year's crop also 


below the 10-year 


it is beheved 


Corp inventory 


mately 50 million bushels of 
wheat 

The top 1 of the crop report 
side. Al- 
down to 
million bush- 
that the old 
may exceed 
is and range as high 
rade note 
report that 
been feeding oats heavy 


howeve ! in nN corn 


though stocks 
173 
forecast 


Sept. 30 


are 
slizhtly more than 


’ 
ets, if is 


now 
crop carryovet 
00 million Hushe 
as SSO million I sources 
that the crop indicates 
tarmers have 
on the basis 


ily, and the first estimate 


of this crop report 


I 
with the July 1 
for feed grains 

arm disappear nes 
136° million 
tember 


and a comparison 
tock position report 
indicates that the 
been about 
in the July-Sep- 


has 
bushels 
quartet! 
Exports and industrial use of corn 
would expand that total disappear- 
ance figure, but the balance 


is seen 


October Crop Estimates of I 


Ir 


Crop Report 


as substantially below the same quar- 
ter for the last crop year. If this trade 
estimate is correct it may be seen 
that the total corn supply for the 
coming feeding year will be of the 
magnitude of approximately 3.8 bil- 
lion bushels or better 

Of next importance in the report 
was the substantial boost in the soy- 


SDA 
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I ‘ ) 
month 
the 


this 


mpared with a 


1 seen to remove 


1 export 


ernment 


controis on 
hed these 
that do- 
iined off 
capacity 
domestic 
require- 


iaun 
feared 
lies would be d 
milyneg 
with 

the 


it Was 


the rice 
Keep pace 
nts and fill 
ial export markets. Now 

d that USDA and the 
nent of Commerce could 
lax the export control 
permit U.S. exporters to 
with 
Japan 
imate 
ap- 
the 


cts previously made 
rs, particularly in 
rice production est 
supply outlook by 


million bags over 


Sorghum Crop Small 
the October 
grains 
dete- 
and is 
last year by 
The barley 


i fractional gain since 


otes in 
neern sorghun 
The sorghum 


rther since Sept. 1 


crop 
ht 


the supply of 
llion bushels 


it is still not too satisiac- 
ympared with pre 
10-year 
‘ crop 
USDA price support level for 
prev iously 
high in 
should 


sources 


vious years 
However, 
seems to 


averayre 
estimate 
year’s crop whict 
riticized as too 
orn. This opinior 
ccording to trade 
isis of the indicated supply 
indicated in this crop re- 


«ks of wheat were report- 
507 million bush- 
the 
time the 
eat from 
856 


rreatest on 


oximately 


Oct. 1 


ame 


largest since 
disappear- 
during 
bush- 
per- 
into 
the 
heavy 
wheat at 


farms 
ver of million 
record, 


haps reflecting in part the heavy 
vement olf 

now 
new crop 
terminal 


this 


this crop as 


reporting 


and warehouse 


story on page.) 
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DPA REVISES RULE ON 
RAPID AMORTIZATION 
WASHINGTON--The Defense 


Administration has 


Pro- 
an- 


interpretation of rules 
the limit on time during 
truction must be started 


granted 
accelerated tax 


certificates ot 


amor- 
a letter to the Internal 
ireau that in <¢ not 
$1 million of estimated 
tart of construction of one 
buildings certified as a unit 
consid- 
for all 


ses 


applicant will be 


rt of construction 
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Argentine Wheat 
Prospects Now 
Termed Excellent 


WASHINGTON Wheat 
in Argentina are now reported as ex- 
cellent and even better than earlier 
expectations, according to the U.S 
Department of Agriculture 

A wheat outturn of 
million bushels 


prospec ts 


around 240 
seems likely unless 
extraordinary damage from late 
frosts or rust should develop. Some 
forecasts indicate a possibility of a 
crop as large as 255 million bushels 
compared with recent forecasts of 
200 million bushels. The present fa- 
vorable outlook contrasts with the ex- 
tremely unfavorable conditions of 
last year when the total crop was 
estimated at 75 million bushels 

Seeded acreage of wheat was 
ported at about 16 million 
compared with about 12 million seed- 
ed for the 1951-52 crop. It is, how- 
ever, still somewhat below the pre- 
war acreage level. Abandonment was 
especially heavy last season 
of the severe drouth, and only about 
65 million acres were harvested 
With the very favorable growing con- 
ditions and good yield prospects for 
the coming crop, abandonment of 
wheat acreage is expected to be much 
less than usual. 

Conditions of the current crop have 
been exceptionally favorable. Root de- 
velopment and stooling are said to be 
excellent, and soil moisture continued 
very good, at report. Many 
growers conditions as the 


re- 


acres, 


because 


latest 
describe 





Miss Alice Jarman 


DIRECTS HOME KITCHEN—Cohen 
T. Williams, president of Royal, Bar- 
ry-Carter Mills, Inc., Nashville, re- 
cently announced the appointment of 
Miss Alice Jarman as director of the 
company’s Martha White Home 
Kitchen. Miss Jarman, a home eco- 
nomics graduate of Huntingdon Col- 
lege, Montgomery, Ala., formerly was 
with Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., the Wheat Flour In- 
stitute, the Union Electric Co. of Mis- 
souri and the University of Tennessee 
extension service. In her new work, 
she will counsel with management 
on products, develop service material 
for homemakers, assist in sales train- 
ing work and cooperate with other 
home economists in their educational 
programs. Mr. Williams also an- 
nounced that the company will soon 
start construction of a new kitchen 
and auditorium facilities for outsid- 
ers as well as company personnel. 


best they have ever seen. If the out- 
turn is as large as expected a sub- 
stanuial quantity would be available 
for export by early 1953. If the Ar- 
gentine government continues milling 
at the extraction rate 
adopted to extend this year's short 
supply, the exportable surplus might 
be a minimum of 110 million bushels 
This wou!d exceed the exports of any 
recent year and would be in sharp 
contrast with the situation this sea- 
son when it was necessary for Ar- 
gentina to import wheat for the first 
time in history 


increased 
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DRS. GEDDES, ANDREWS 
ON CHEMISTS’ PROGRAM 
MINNEAPOLIS—-Dr. John S. An- 

drews, director of food research, Gen- 

eral Mills, Inc., and Dr. W. F. Geddes, 
chief of the division of agricultural 
biochemistry, University of Minne- 
sota, will present a words-and-pic- 
tures report of their visit to Europe 
last summer at the October meeting 
of the Northwest Section, American 

Association of Cereal] Chemists. 

The meeting will be held at the 
Curtis Hotel Oct. 30. A dinner, to be- 
gin at 6:15 p.m., will precede the 
program. Members are urged to 
bring their wives to the meeting 
since the program committee believed 
the account of the speakers’ visits to 
eight European countries will be of 
interest to the women also 

Dr. Andrews and Dr 
accompanied by their wives and, 
among other things, they attended 
the week-long cereal chemistry and 
milling technology seminars held at 
Detmold, Germany, under the au- 
spices of the Federal Research Insti- 
tute of the West Germany federal re- 
public 

teservations for the dinner should 
be made with Donald E. Smith, Gen- 
Mills re department, 
0371 chairman of the 


Geddes were 


eral earch 
GEneva vic 


section 


Edward F. Carlson 


EDWARD F. CARLSON OF 
RED STAR DIES AT 57 


MILWAUKEE Edward F. Carl- 
son, 57, assistant vice president of 
the Red Star Yeast & Products Co 
and a member of the Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry and Ameri- 
can Society of Baking Engineers, 
died recently at St. Mary's Hospital 
here after a short illness 

Associated with Red Star for 31 
Mr. Carlson joined the sales 
department, where he became ssist- 
ant sales manager, and sales man- 
ager. He later became director of 
the products division before becom- 
ing assistant vice president last June 
He was a member of the Milwaukee 
Advertising Club and had served as 
secretary of that organization 

Surviving are his widow, Marjorie 
Cooke Carlson, and a son, Thomas E 
Carlson 


years, 





USDA Reports Record Quantity 
of Wheat Under Price Support 


WASHINGTON- The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reported that 
farmers have put a record quantity 
of wheat under price support for this 
time of year—more than 262 million 
bushels of 1952-crop wheat through 
Sept. 15, 1952 

Through the full month of Septem- 
ber last year, the 1951 wheat support 
total was approximately 121 million 
bushels 

The USDA also reported a total of 
nearly 11 million bushels of 1952- 
crop barley, grain sorghums, 
cora, rye and flaxseed put under sup- 
port through Sept. 15, as compared 
with about 15 million of the same 
1951 crops through Sept. 30 last year 

The accompanying table shows by 
commodities the quantity of 1952 
crops under loans and purchase 
agreements 

Kansas and Oklahoma with 
108 million bushels and 42 million, 
respectively, account for over 57% of 
the total. More than one third of the 
1952 wheat production in each state 


oats, 


over! 


195% 


Crop Grain Put Under Price Support Through Sept 15, 


was under price support 

In a separate report issued by 
USDA last week it was revealed that 
a total of 145,602,387 bu. wheat was 
included in Commodity Credit Corp 
inventories at the end of August 
Corn owned by CCC at that time to- 
taled 300,836,174 bu 

USDA said that price support pro- 
gram loans and inventories of CCC 
amounted to $1,714,278,000 as of Aug 
31 and that CCC sustained a net 
realized loss of $8,629,000 in carrying 
out the program during the first two 
months of the current fiscal year 

Among the items in the CCC in- 
ventory as of Aug. 31 in addition to 
corn and wheat were 7,575,000 bu 
barley and 4,855,058 bu. oats 
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FDA ENFORCEMENT 
The U.S. Pure Food & Drug Ad- 
ministration is now enforcing regula- 
filthy grain 
market for 


from being 
human 


barring 
the 


tions 


sold on food 





1952 (in bushels) 











Tomes 


Nereat 


12 


WASHINGTON .. As expected, Bra 
zil finally registered purchases of 
wheat under the International Wheat 
Agreement last week when sales of 
2,444,000 bu. of wheat from US 
sources to that nation were reported 
Previously Brazil had been a heavy 
wheat buyer through use of free dol 
lars Outside its wheat pact quota 

It is now that through the 
early winter Brazil will probably ob 
tain its full bargain counter IWA 
wheat before it starts to draw on 
its normal supply the Ar 
wentine 

Flour sales as with 
negligible, revealing purchases ol 
209,000 bu. of flour (wheat equiva- 
lent) in the week ending Oct. 7 

The USDA announced the 
maximum price equivalents effective 
made starting Oct. 10 for 
export after Dec, 10, 1952 

The US. Department of Agricul 
ture reported that during the period 
Oct. 1 to Oct. 7, 1952, inclusive, the 
Commodity Credit Corp. confirmed 
total sales of 2,781,000 bu. of wheat 
including wheat and wheat flour in 


s 
Subsidy Rates Under 
Wheat Agreement 


(Flour 
at 


neon 


source, 


were 


wheat 


winter 


for sales 


dollare per cwt) 
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BRAZIL BUYING UNDER IWA 
LISTED; FLOUR TRADE LIGHT 


USDA Announces Higher Maximum Equivalent Prices 
to Go Into Effect After Dec. 10; More 
Sales to Brazil Expected 


terms of 
WA 


since the 


wheat valent 
sales by the 
the 
June 25 
(See 


equi 
Cumulative 


under the 
US 
quotas for 
1952 
table on 


opening of 
the 1952-53 year on 
87,271,000 bu 
page 29.) 

The revised maximum price equiva 
lents for East and Gulf Coast export 
after the navigation on the 
Lakes and St. Lawrence River 
will remain in effect until further no- 
tice tor the period of 
thor The 
equiy 


total 


close of 


Great 


closed naviga- 
the price 
account of the in- 
during the winter 
moving the basic class of 
from Fort 
to East 


Increases in 
take 


costs 


alents 
creased 
months of 
wheat, Manitoba northern 
William-Port Arthur 
Coast 

The price equivalents as announced 
Sept. 11 remain in effect for 
Dec. 10, 1952 
equivalents for the two pe 


Canada 


ports for export 


sales 
for export by rhe price 
riods are 
is follows 


The maximum 


bulk Dasis 


price of $1.80 bu 
West Coast ports 
is as specified in the 
Wheat Agreement 
rhe 6¢ carrying charge announced 
CcC on June 14, 1951 
effect, and is to be 
to the above 


in store 
International 


by the con 
idded 
to determine the 
(exclu 
sive of marketing costs as agreed be- 
the and under 
Export payment rates on com 
sales of wheat and flour will 
be established on the basis of the 
maximum U.S. sales prices which in 


tinues in 


prices 
U.S. sales 


maximum prices 


tween buyer seller) 


IWA 


mercial 


clude the 6¢ carrying charge 





JAMES AZZARA NEW HEAD 
OF PITTSBURGH TECHNICIANS 
PITTSBURGH The Greater Pitts 
burgh Production Men's Club met at 
the Hotel Roosevelt Oct 
ning dinner and 


1 for an eve 
1 business and pro 
cram session Stallings 
Bakery presided 

rhe nominating committee 
presidents; Andrew Slezak 
Bakery Bellevue Phil 
Wohltarth Carl 
Baking Co Gustave 
tired bakery presented — the 
ticket. It resulted in the following be 
ing elected James Azzara 
Rhea Bakery president, John 
Guay, Drake Baking Co.; additional 
member of the board, R. F. Dunkle 
berger, Bergman Bakery, Millvale 
William Giltenboth, Stover 
& Andrews, treasurer Rob 
ertson, Armour & Co 

Retiring Jules Baue 
thanked the officers and members for 
their cooperation during his term in 
office and presented the gavel to in 
coming president Azzara 

Mr. Dunkleberger was moderator 
of the round table discussion and ap 
pointed members of the panel! as fol 


Jules Bauer 
McKeesport 
all past 
Lincoln 
Wohlfarth 
Sindel, Ertl 
Braun, re 


Bakers 
and 
owner 


president 


vice 


secretary 


George 


president 


‘larence Langsdale Nichles 
\ Martin's Ferry Ohio 
James Mulvihill, Ward Bak 
Fruit Cakes"; William Wil 
ang| Ambridge 
Byrnes & 


Bakery 
Louis I 


Dou 


1uler 
hnuts 

opics were discuss¢ dat length 
1) members and the 
participation re- 


present 
membet 
sulted in the 
the most 


of the ub 


program of 


ing being one otf 


and 


ret 
interesting profitable 


veal 


NATIONAL CHLOROPHYLL 
BUILDING NEW PLANT 


AMAR, COLO 

re this week for 

a $1 million chlorophyll plant 

for the National Chlorophyll & Chem 


Ground was bro 
the construc 


The company said it will be the 


world’s largest plant for the continu 
ous extraction of chlorophyll 

at the ground-breaking 

C. Hearn 


rrophyll 


president of 
the new 
capacity 
noted 
industry in 


said 
have an annual 
yf 100,000 Ib. It 
1951 the 


was 


entire 


duced approximately 
chlorophyll and 1952 
duction is estimated at 95,000 Ib 
Mr. Hearn also president of the 
Alfalfa Dehydrating & Mill- 
parent company of National 
Alfalfa meal is the prin- 
of chlorophyll 

yhyll plant is ex- 
pected to be in full operation by next 
April Mr. Hearn said the company 
also has drawn up plans for addition 
other areas as demand for 

chlorophyll expands 
N Chlorophyll at 


60,- 
pro- 


I 
you of 


Nationa! 


al units ir 
Vational present ts 
erating a pilot plant and two small 
facilities for extraction 
These were originally 
the parent 
research by the 
turned over to 
was organized 


commercial 
of chlorophyll 
built and developed by 
company. All of the 
parent 
the new 


concern Was 
firm when it 
several months ago 


PROGRAM SET FOR TEXAS 

NUTRITION CONFERENCE 

COLLEGE STATION, TEXAS 

Feed nutrition specialists from all sec- 
tions of the U.S. are on the program 
of the Texas Nutrition Conference, 
which will take place at Texas A. & 
M. College, College Station, Oct. 16- 
17. The conference will review the 
latest developments in all phases of 
poultry and livestock feeding. Chair- 
man is J. R. Couch, department of 
poultry husbandry at the Texas col- 
lege 
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B. V. HOPPER APPOINTED TO 
KANSAS MILLING CO. POST 
WICHITA — The 
severly V. Hopper as executive sales 
director of the Milling Co., 
Wichita, has been announced by El- 
mer W. Reed, president and general 
manager 
Mr. Hopper, after 
the University of 
operated as a 


appointment of 


Kansas 


graduating from 
Missouri in 1929 
flour salesman and 
independent broker in 
the New England markets and met- 
ropolitan New York. The three 
years of this period he was associated 
with Cliff H. Morris & Co. in both 
Boston and New York 
In 1940, Mr. Hopper 
Standard Milling Co 
charge of the 
fice until 


later as an 


last 


joined the 
and was in 
Pittsburgh branch of- 
1944 when he became sales 
director for Valier & Spies Milling 
Company in St. Louis 
Mr Hopper began his 
Oct, 13 
Wichita 


new duties 
and will move his family to 
from St. Louis immediately 


Beverly V. Hopper 


October 14, 1952 


Flour to Wheat 
Ratio Slips 
in U.S. Exports 


WASHINGTON-— U.S. wheat flour 
exports totaled 20,307,000 sacks in the 
crop year ending June 30, 1952, com- 
pared with 22,394,000 sacks in the 
previous year, the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture reports 

Of this total 18,192,000 sacks were 
milled wholly from U.S. wheat and 
the remainder consisted of Canadian 
wheat milled in bond. The previous 
the total made entirely of U.S 
wheat was 18,771,000 sacks. Wheat 
exports in the 1951-52 crop year to- 
taled 430,568,000 bu., compared with 
321,835,000 bu. the previous year 

Exports of durum wheat flour and 
semolina in 1951-52 totaled 6,539,000 
Ib., compared with 4,951,000 Ib. the 
preceding crop year 

Imports of wheat added up to 37,- 
303,000 bu., including 29,920,000 bu 
termed “unfit for human consump- 
tion,” 1,475,000 bu. “other” whea and 
5,908,000 bu. for milling in bond and 
export. In the previous year wheat 
imports totaled 20,001,000 bu., in- 
cluding 11,647,000 bu. feed wheat, 
174,000 bu. “other” wheat and 8,180,- 
000 for milling in bond. 

Imports of millfeed, including di- 
rect imports and that withdrawn from 
bonded mills, totaled 342,000 tons in 
1951-52, compared with 349,000 tons 
the year before 

Imports of oats last year at 61,688,- 
000 bu. were about double the amount 
of the previous crop year, while rye 
imports of 1,342,000 bu. were some- 
what than half the amount im- 
ported the previous year 


year 


less 
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PROTEIN LEVEL OF 1952 
CANADIAN CROP DOWN 1°% 

WINNIPEG—The interim protein 
distribution map, published by the 
joard of Grain Commissioners’ Lab- 
oratory, indicates an average of 
2.7% for the 1952 wheat crop. This 
level is 0.9% lower than the final 
figure of 13.6% for the 1951-52 crop 
year, which is also the long-time av- 
erage protein content. 

It is expected that the final figure 
on the new crop will be available in 
about month 

Protein data given at this time are 
based on analyses of approximately 
1,600 samples obtained from 1,400 
stations in the prairie provinces 
Provincial average protein levels are 
Manitoba 12.3%, Saskatchewan 
12.9%, and Alberta 12.3%. Grade lev- 
els for western Canada are: No. 1 
northern 12.9% No. 2. northern 
2.6%, and No. 3 northern 12.6% 
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A. D. HOEPPNER TO HEAD 
NEW BEMIS DEPARTMENT 
ST. LOUIS—-A. D. Hoeppner, for- 

merly manager of the plastic bag de- 

partment at the Minneapolis plant of 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co. has been appoint- 

ed supervisor of plastic bag sales at 

the company’s general offices in St. 

Louis 
The appointment was made as part 

of the Bemis expansion program in 

the field of plastic film bags. Mr 

Hoeppner’s duties will be to super- 

vise and promote Bemis production, 

sales and distribution of plastic bags 
Mr. Hoeppner joined the Bemis or- 
ganization in 1935 as a member of the 

sales force of the Minneapolis divi- 

sion. He was made manager of the 

plastic bag department in 1948 
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New Agreements 
Boost Bakery 
Workers Wages 


New 
industry 


contracts signed with baking 
the coun- 
generally resulted in higher 
wages and increased fringe benefits 
After a 26-day strike, production re- 
sumed in Richmond, Va. Back in pro- 
duction are the Nolde Bros. plant, the 
Broom Baking Co., General Baking 
Co., and Continental Baking Co 

Last reported company offer in- 
cluded an $8.65 monthly payment in- 
health and welfare insurance 
plan for each employee, a 5¢ hourly 
wage increase for wage earners and 
$2 weekly for salaried and commis- 
sioned workers and three weeks vaca- 
tion after 15 years of service 

Major Detroit bakeries have signed 
a new contract with their employees, 
providing for a 9¢ hourly wage in- 
for about 1,700 workers. The 
bakeries also have agreed to pay $2.50 
a week for each employee into a wel- 
fare fund for insurance and other 
benefits. The headed off 


unions throughout 


try nave 


to a 


crease 


settlement 
a threatened strike 

About 1,100 employees of 23 bak- 
eries in Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Hopkins, Minn., have received pay in- 
creases under contracts approved by 
the Wage Stabilization Board. The 
board approved increases of 4¢ an 
hour, 40 hours pay for 32 hours work 
in holiday weeks and three-week va- 
cations after 15 years 

In Cleveland bakery drivers have 
negotiated a contract with 10 major 
baking firms which gives about 600 
drivers basic wage raises of from $3 
to $6 weekly, with guaranteed mini- 
mums of $60, $70 and $78 in three 
classifications 

Approximately 224 driver-salesmen 
employed by Youngstown, Ohio, bak- 
ing firms received pay adjustments 
retroactive to July 1, 1951, as a re- 
sult of a ruling by the Wage Stabili- 
zation Board. The decision affects 
employees of the Continental Baking 
Co., Keystone Bakery, Inc., Wagner 
Baking Corp., Bell Bakeries, Inc., 
Schwebel Bakery and Ward Baking 
Co 

The decision was asked by the 
Youngstown Bakers Club. The board 
also approved three weeks’ vacation 
for five employees of Ward Baking 
Co. after 12 years of service 

Pay raises, shorter work weeks 
and additional vacation benefits have 
been negotiated for about 55 Spauld- 
ing Bakeries, Inc., route salesmen in 
the Binghamton, N.Y., and Oneonta, 
N.Y., areas. The contract calls for 
weekly wage boosts of $2, a three- 
week vacation for employees after 10 
years of service and a five-day week 
for the route men. Bread deliveries 
are eliminated on Wednesdays 

Salary boosts of 3¢ an hour for 509 
workers in 10 Dallas, Texas, baking 
plants, have been approved by the 
regional Wage Stabilization Board 
It comes on top of another 3¢ an hour 
raise that was given May 8 by the 
bakeries without any WSB approval 
being necessary. The bakeries in- 
volved are the Manor Baking Co., 
Continental Baking Co Fairfax 
Bread Co., Mrs. Baird’s Bread Co., 
Golman Baking Co., Grennan Bak- 
eries, Inc., A. & P. Tea Co., Taystee 
Baking Co. and the Wyatt Food 
Stores 

ereac is 
COST OF LIVING 
WINNIPEG — The 
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Dominion Bu- 


reau of Statistics cost-of-living index, 
registering its 


second consecutive 


monthly decline, moved down 1.1 
points or .6% to 186.5 for Sept. 2, as 
against 187.6 for Aug. 1. The food 
index moved from 238 to 234.2 re- 
flecting reductions in almost all meat 
cuts, seasonal decreases in fresh vege- 
tables, particularly potatoes, as well 
as declines in oranges, lemons and 
sugar. Butter and eggs were slightly 
firmer. 
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General Baking 
Introduces New 


Low-Calorie Loaf 


NEW YORK--A new dark loaf, re- 
ported by company officials to fea- 
ture fine flavor, high protein, low 
calories and no added fat, was intro- 
duced by the General Baking Co. at 
a press luncheon at the Park Lane 
Hotel Oct. 9. 

The bread, to be merchandised un- 
der the trade name “Starlet,” was 
slated for distribution in the New 
York metropolitan area Oct. 14, at 
25¢ for a 1-lb. unit. 

The new loaf, containing 21 thin 
slices of 21 grams each, has a high 
vegetable content including celery, 
pumpkin, carrots, spinach, parsley 
and sesame seeds. Other ingredients 
include whole wheat flour, flaked 
wheat flour, rye flour, regular flour 
corn flour, invert syrup, malt syrup, 
yeast, salt, honey, yeast-nutrients, 
oatmeal and wheat germ 

The wrapper of the new loaf is of 
brilliantly colored cellophane featur- 
ing the silhouetted figure of “Star- 
let" centered on the loaf. Down each 
side of the wrapper appear picture 
frames of girls in various scenes and 
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costumes ranging from denim gar- 
dening outfits through tennis cos- 
tumes and a ballerina in the tradi- 


tional tu-tu. 

At the luncheon, attracting more 
than 200 representatives of the press, 
Milton J. Cross, well known radio 
figure, narrated a “Symphony of 
Progress,” a dramatic re-creation of 
the birth and growth of the General 
Baking Co. and the entire baking in- 
dustry. 

Following the narration, a 
reproduction of the loaf, 7 ft. high 
and 14 ft. long, was spotlighted on 
the stage. Live models portrayed the 
figures of the girls on the huge loaf 

In commenting on the new loaf, 
General Baking officials revealed that 
while its principal appeal will be to 
diet-conscious people, they feel 
that “Starlet's flavor and ail-around 
goodness will also attract a portion 
of the regular bread market 
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CRETE MILLS EMPLOYEES 
END 4-WEEK-OLD STRIKE 


CRETE, NEB.—The four-week-old 
strike of approximately 100 members 
of the American Federation of Grain 
Millers (AFL) ended Oct. 6 when the 
workers voted to accept an offer of 
10¢ an hour wage increase made by 
the mill's management. 

The new contract provides the fol- 
lowing, in addition to the wage in- 
crease: 2% times the base pay rate 
for holidays worked, double time for 
Sunday work, a shift differential of 
from 6¢ to 8¢. Other terms agreed 
upon before the strike included three 
weeks’ vacation with pay after 15 
years instead of 10 which the union 
had sought, retention of a profit-shar- 
ing plan and six paid holidays. 

The strike was accompanied by 
some disorder and as a result, two 
union officials from Omaha were ar- 
rested on a charge of assaulting A 
L. Johnson, Jr., secretary of the firm. 
Both men entered pleas of not guilty 


giant 


also 
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AWARD FOR DURUM WHEAT KING—As a gesture of appreciation to sup- 
pliers of their raw material, macaroni manufacturers will present a plaque to 
the Durum Crop King of North Dakota at the State Durum Show, Nov, 13-14 
at Langdon. C. L. Norris, a director of the National Macaroni Manufacturers 
Assn., displays the plaque while Mary Papke is intrigued with several yards 
of durum wheat which have gone through the mill. NMMA makes the award 
annually to the king of the farmers who grow “spaghetti” wheat. 





CANADA’S HARVESTING 
APPROACHES COMPLETION 

WINNIPEG Western Canada’s 
harvest is rapidly nearing completion, 
although a portion of northern Sas- 
katchewan, central Alberta and the 
Peace River area will require at least 
another week of ideal weather before 
the crop is all taken off. 

In the latter areas, there has been 
a fair amount of moisture, and mod- 
erate percentage of the samples re- 
ceived to date are grading tough 
Crops are very heavy, and grades 
range from No. 2 northern down to 
No. 5 wheat. 

In the areas where harvesting has 
been completed, fall cultivation is 
well advanced. Last week light snow 
and rain fell in many parts of Mani- 
toba, while scattered showers oc- 
curred in Alberta and Saskatchewan. 
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NEW ADDITION 

SATANTA, KANSAS Work has 
started on the construction of the 
new 500,000-bu. addition to the Sa- 
tanta Cooperative Grain Co. here 
Chalmers & Borton of Hutchinson has 
the contract. It is planned to have all 
concrete poured by the end of the 
year. Members of the cooperative 
have advanced loans to cover the esti- 
mated $170,000 cost. The new addi- 
tion will be operated in connection 
with the present 250,000-bu. struc- 
ture 
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108 ATTEND OUTING 
OF CANTON BAKERS 


CANTON, OHIO — Attendance of 
108 was posted at the recent golf 
party of the All Bakers Club of Can- 
ton, the largest such affair ever held 
by the group. Charles D. Sanderson, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Cleveland, won 
low gross with a score of 74. 

Guests were present from Minne- 
apolis, Jackson, Mich., Chicago, Sheri- 
dan, Wyo., Pittsburgh, New York and 
other cities. Members of the commit- 
tee for the event included Joseph 
Martinko, Standard Brands, Inc.; 
William Quimby, Quimby Bakeries, 
president of the Canton club; Charles 
Creal, Nickles Bakery, Navarre, and 
John Mildodt, Reel Pies, Canton 


FRED WHEELER ADDRESSES 
CHICAGO PRODUCTION MEN 


CHICAGO--A presentation on fats 
and oils drew around 65 members and 
guests to the regular meeting of the 
Chicago Bakery Production Club at 
the Civic Opera Bldg. here the eve 
ning of Oct, 8 

Fred Wheeler, director of the re- 
search bakery of Armour & Co., Chi- 
cago, discussed the manufacture 
characteristics and usage of fats and 
oils, tracing their historical back- 
ground from their first recovery from 
wild animals and plants. For many 
years, he said, animal fats were pre- 
ferred, but now the total volume is 
about evenly divided between anima! 
fats and vegetable oils. 

He described the various processes 
for preparing lard from animals and 
shortening from vegetable oils for 
consumption in the bakery. He men- 
tioned that hydrogenated vegetable 
oils possess an excellent creaming 
ability, and that during World War II 
shortenings with a great degree of 
stability were developed at the urging 
of the Army 

On the usage of shortenings, Mr 
Wheeler advised that they should be 
chosen with a great deal of care for 
use in the bakery, since different 
products require fats with different 
qualities. He cautioned bakers using 
fryers te keep them clean, and said 
that thermostats should be checked 
regularly. He also warned against 
using containers made of copper when 
using shortening, and suggested that 
packaging material resistant to ab 
sorption should be employed. 

The next meeting of the club is 
scheduled for Nov. 12. The speaker of 
the evening will be announced soon 
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FOUR-WEEK STRIKE ENDS 
AT ABILENE FLOUR MILL 


ABILENE, KANSAS~—Milling op- 
erations were resumed at the plant 
of the Abilene Flour Mills Co. Oct 
8 following a shutdown of almost 
four weeks which was due to a strike 
during negotiation of a contract be- 
tween representatives of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Grain Millers 
(AFL) and the milling company 
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THE 


FLOUR DEMAND CONTINUES 
LIGHT; OUTPUT OFF SOME 





Only Scattered, Small Lots Sold as Bakers Delay Re- 
ordering of Future Needs of Hard Winters; 
Export Trade Volume Small 


There was no appreciable improve 
ment in flour sales last week, wit! 
acattered, small iots comprising the 
chief business for milis in all areas 

Sales in the 
28 of five-day 


with J the previous 


Southwest averaged 
capacit compared 
week, and 
sales by « wheat mills averaged 
31°) of caps 
reported a week earlier 





city, down from the 39 
Volume in 
the central states was estimated at 
less than 45 of capacity 

While some larger-scale reorderir 
might be expected in the Southwest 
because of reduced contract balances 
buyers continued to delay. The back 
log of orders in that area is estimated 
at about 40 days’ operations, while in 
the spring wheat area it is estimated 
at about twice that amount 

b-xport activity wa light, with a 
few sales to Haiti, Cuba and Venezu 
ela reported, The Army Quartermas 


ter bought 50,150 sacks last week 


ome for domestic use and some for 
export 

Canadian mills report increased i 
terest in export channels, with the 
UK. inquiring for November-Decem 
Kegypt is expected 
to place orders tor 25,000 tons of 
flour under the International Wheat 
Agreement shortly 

US. flour production averaged 92 


ber requirements 


of capacity last week, compared with 


4. the previous week, Output was 


smaticr in the Northwest and Cen 


tral state but irger in the South 
west and changed onl slightly else 


where iSee table on page 1S) 


Southwest 


Kansas City: The flour market tone 


continues quiet in the Southwest 


Buyers are covered for an average 
of around 40 days and are not inter 
to these commitments 


Sales of flour last week were mostly 


ested in adding 


a collection of small lots and aver 
saved UR‘ of capacity for this area 
This compares with 20 in the pre 
week and 43 a year ago 
About one fourth of the small sales 
were accounted for by export trades 
Arms 

I'wo chain bakers bought moderate 


, ious 


and bookines to the 


amounts during the past week, but 


otherwise there was no activity 
among the larger buyers. One of the 
buvers’ orders totaled around 40,000 
sacks and the other was about 10,000 
The independent trade was not ac 
tive either, and except for small lot 
here and there, offered no indication 
of interest in new bookings at this 
time 

On the family flour side there wa 
some activity. Some mills whose « 
tomers’ stocks were exhausted were 


active in booking their buyers for a4 
period ahead 
" 


cases Was substantial. For that rea 


ind the total in some 
son total! sales of family types prot 


for severa 


ably was the best weeks 
but did not represent any industry 
wide activity 

Export trade dropped off to a k 
er level, Some mills complained that 
there was no activity at all. Others 
reported a fair run of small lots 
Among the countries which did some 
buying were Haiti, Cuba and Vene 


m™ 


ruela, the latter showing a few round 


lots 


Clears remained quiet. There wa 





t ‘ d © each day, but 
the wa Offeris 
WA ¢ ie is na produc 
th | t demand was 
fa od. Prices did not change 
hipping dire e reported 
rh the ange { fair t od and were 
ufficient to maintain the recent rate 
{ | t t it mportant 
cnat 
Qu D t ittor 
Kansa Cit H 1 eat baker 
t t $5.4 tandard 
’ pater ‘ } traight $5.3 
t hed inds of fan 
fl “t t ea $4.30 
14 | S4 1.25, 1 
t $3.9 1.15; soft 
‘ t i $6.70% 7.10 
t t § flour $6.8¢ 
Wichita: M | ited five days 
it capacit t wee Domestic sales 
which were agai \ Averaged 27 
compared vitl l the precedis 
' i Jt Export 
sales er ble. Shipping direc 
tion inged from fa to heavy 
Prices Oct. 10 were unchar d com 
pare 1 with the p lif week 
Salina: Demand for flour last week 
wa ‘ let, with prices unchanged 
fron e pre us wee Shipping 
aire were “xl 
Oklahoma City: Light iles and 
' ma neratior characterized the 
Vou? ness Flour prices closed 
Vt i ides. Quotations 
ie ered (| i} i point Oct. 11 
{ i { T \ t patent Sh 55 
7.10, standard pat t $6 159635: bal 
er ner hed t patent $5.55a 
‘ tandard t $5.45@5.55 
ilght le SS 45. Truck lots 
Texas: Improvement in the demand 
! T a fl j ’ t total sales 
ur erage f probably 
} t ipacit of which only 


NORTHWE 


STERN MILLER 


: ‘ perce 4 Vas akers flour 
Shippi: nstruct ma on fam 

1lso expanded that running time 
5 close to five lays. Prices were 
r unged. Quotations Oct. 10: Ex- 
tra t h patent family $70 7.30, high 
patent $6.7 7; standard bakers, un- 
enriched, $5.4 B5: first clears, ur 
enriched, 34.6 1.75, delivered Tex 

nmmon poi! 


Northwest 


f flour contin- 


Minneapolis: Sales of i 


ed ht for the third week in a row 
with volume averaging 31% of five 
lay apacit compared with 39% the 
pre ous week and 4 a year a 


Wheat market developments did 


not present any particular oppor- 
tunities or incentives for flour buy 
. wndswitl t bakers well 

ked ahead n flour needs, trade 
va er juiet 


mills have an average backlog equiva 
ent to about 80 days’ running time 
the result of boot s made through 
August and September. Meanwhile 
lirections are coming In at a good 
rate and production is holding up 
Ne The smal! trades reported dur- 

the week consisted of fill-in for 


nearby needs taken by bakers who 


failed to make bookings earlier 

The family flour market also is 
dull from the sales standpoint, al- 
though directions are reported good 
Prices are unchanged from last week 

Quietness held over the week end 
through Oct. 13 as grain markets 
vere closed for the Columbus Day 
holiday 


Flour productior at Minneapolis 


eraged 106 f five-day capacity 
pared with 108 the previous 
week and 107 1 year ago. For the 
entire Northwest, operations aver- 
1 1 o of cay compared wit! 
Q7 the precedir week and 101 
the respondir week last year 
Shipments fron il spring wheat 
s averaged 91 of capacity, com 


pared with 79 the 


13, 100-Ib. cottons 


previous week 
Quotations Oct 
irlots: Standard patent $5.5105.56 
rt patent $5.6 5.66, high gluten 
$5.8 ,86. first clears $5.3575.59 


whole wheat $5.44 75.56, family $5.80 





Semolina Sales Remain Light 
as Price Levels Continue Firm 
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ht supplies vailable this year 
Output ' 1951 vas 35.820.000 bu 
Competition for supplies was reported 
rom exporters last week, with pur 
hases of up to 1 million bushels for 
eas shipment reported 
Producti ( furum products con- 
tinues at a seasonal or better rate as 
snufacturers meet good demand for 
eir macaroni and noodles 
Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minne wlis Oct. 1 were as follows 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


M 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 
HOLD FAIRLY STEADY 


Prices Slip Some as Demand Remains 
Sluggish; Formula Feed 
Trade Off 


Millfeed markets held fair! stead 


ist week although demand was only, 
slow to fair. In Kansas City offerings 
Slipped slight 

for lack of demand. At Minneapolis 
eT was a little more pressure of 
supplies, and prices were off 
week, Trade also 


was slow in the Chicago area 


ibout 


$1.54 ton for the 





Formula feed sales in the South- 





show very much change 
Some mills indicated a 
moderate improvement in sales while 
falling off 
previous week 


reported a mild 
compared with the 
Or in average new business was 
unchanged and running con- 
below a year ago in most 
ifications 
attle feed business continued 
iirly good, although there was some 
nd there 
n the wheat pasture areas, dry 
weather has retarded purchases of 
farmers, and if rains are 
probably will 
those areas this 
winter. Over all of the territory, how- 
ever, it appears that cattle feed sales 
will exceed last year, and more mills 
ire producing this type of feed than 


ever before 





slowing up reported here : 





not received soon it 


mean less stock in 


Dairy feed demand is holding up 
fairly well, as it has all year, stimu- 
lated also by the dry weather. 
were about unchanged, a 
few items being marked down 50@ 75¢ 
t iveraged about five 
deys, although a few mills indicated 
that they might be pushed to a sixth 
day this week 

Feed 
Northwest last 


manutlacturers 


Prices 


on. Production 


business slumped in the 
week as almost all 
reported a_ tapering 
off in the rate of orders about mid- 
week after trade had shown some en- 
couraging upturns in the past two 
weeks 

rhe brightest phase of current busi- 
ness is cattle feed demand. A heavy 
influx of feeder cattle into Minne- 
sota and Iowa has developed, as 1s 
usual when a good corn crop is on 
hand, and sales of supplements have 
expanded correspondingly. Also, a 
good tonnage of feed is moving to 
western ranges from this area 

Laying mashes are not moving 
well as could be expected. While a 
cold wave moved into the area last 
week it is believed that few pullets 
have been housed as yet. Farmers 
meanwhile, are said to be busy with 
harvesting chores 


as 


Dealers are buying on a hand-to- 
mouth basis, with truck orders pre- 
dominating, and the low inventories 
point to good volume when feeding 
requirements move up with arrival 
of colder weather 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the com 
bined flour milling capacities of those 
ireas amounted to 51,254 tons last 
according to figures compiled 

The Northwestern Miller. Produc- 

for the current week compares 
vith an output of 51,485 tons in the 


previous week and 52,532 tons in the 


week 


corresponding week of a year ago 
Crop year production to date totals 


725,420 tons as compared with 734 
44 tons in the corresponding period 
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Wheat Futures Markets 
Show Small Declines 
Cash Markets More Stable; USDA Reports 


Record Price Support Participation 


Wheat 
ject 


futures markets were sub- 
minor fluctuations in the 
week ending Oct. 13, and for the pe- 
riod prices showed declines of ‘2 @ "s¢ 
bu. at the various markets. There 
no trade on the last day of the pe- 
grain exchanges were 
closed for the Columbus Day holiday 
Markets lacked any direct incentive 
for movement in either direction 
with the effect of the government's 
program and drouth 
winter wheat area 
export trade 
and lagging flour 
Department of Agri- 
reported a record quantity of 
under loan through Sept. 15, 
expectation of tightening of 
later in the crop year be- 
this tie-up appeared to be 


to only 


was 


riod as the 


loan 
in the 
set by slug 


conditions 
off- 


huge 


about 
gish 
over-all supplies 
trade. The U.S 
culture 
wheat 
and the 
supplies 


cause of 


the chief hope of longs. However, the 
southwestern drouth, threatening cur- 
tailed production next year, was be- 


coming a more serious consideration 
day by day 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
Oct. 10 were: Chicago—December 
$2.33 %-% March $2.39%, May 
$2.42%, July $2.40; Minneapolis 
December $2.38, May $2.41'.; Kan- 
sas City December $2.35%-%, 
March $2.3842, May $2.37%, July 
$2.34% 

Loan Total Huge 
The USDA reported that farmers 


placed more than 262 million bushels 
of wheat under price support through 


Sept. 15 this year, compared with 121 
million through the full month of 
September last year. The total 


amount placed under loan a year ago 
212 million bushels. A_ record 
amount under loan for the crop year 
appears almost certain, with the like- 
ly quantity estimated at 400 million 
bushels or more by some observers 
Also, in this connection, the USDA 
owned 145 million bushels of wheat 
acquired from previous years at the 
end of August. These supplies cannot 
for domestic 
current price support 
and carrying charges 
slight 
the October official crop report 
the total output estimated at 1,298,- 
921,000 bu., compared with 1,298,- 
295,000 a month earlier. Durum wheat 
prospects were trimmed slightly and 
the spring bread wheat total was in- 

No revision was made in the 
wheat estimate. 

Planting of 1953 winter wheat is 
still delayed in the Southwest, 
although more wheat is being planted 
in dust. As of last week, 61% of the 
Kansas acreage was reported seeded 
Last month was the second driest in 
history for that and moisture 
in Oklahoma then was reported at 
only 23% of normal. 

Substantial German 


was 


be released 
than the 


plus 5° 


less 


rate 


use at 


change was made in 
with 


Only a 


creased 


winter 


being 


state, 


purchases of 


wheat were concentrated in Canada 
last week, although some buying in 
the U.S. is still anticipated. Current 


crop reports indicate Argentina may 
produce a crop of 255 million bushels 
this year, far above last year’s out- 
put of 75 million bushels 


Premiums Steady 


Movement to spring wheat markets 
slackened further, and only 1,187 cars 
were received at Minneapolis and 
1,096 at Duluth. Despite the light of- 

trading basis barely 

and premium ranges ruled 
unchanged as compared with 


ferings 
steady, 
about 


was 





the futures. The average quality of 
the week's receipts Was some poorer, 
which further tended to lessen buyer 
interest. Ordinary No. 1 dark north- 
ern spring or No. 1 northern spring 
wheat was quoted at l¢ under to the 
December price, 12% protein lots of 
the same grades were quoted at the 
flat December figure, 13°% protein at 
1@4¢ over, 14% protein 507¢ over, 
15% protein 8@1l¢ over and 16% 
protein at 130@17¢ over. The average 
protein content of the hard red spring 
wheat tested at Minneapolis during 
the week was 13.48%, and the durum 
11.77% 


There was a good steady demand 


for durum wheat, especially for the 
satisfactory milling qualities, and 
premiums worked 2@4¢ higher for 


the week. No. 2 hard amber durum 
or better of fancy milling quality was 
quoted at 44@50¢ over the Minneapo- 
lis December price, with the occa- 
sional car suitable for puffing or othe: 
specialty purposes bringing additional 
premiums of 2@5¢ bu. No. 1 and No 
2 amber durum of choice milling qual- 
ity quoted at 364 43¢ over December, 
and No. 1 and No. 2 durum of medium 
milling quality quoted at 33@4l¢ 
over. No. 1 red durum nominally 
called at 11@7¢ under. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Oct. 10 
is shown in the following table 





or Dry Sound Wheat 
1 sn $ . * 
12 . 
1 ith 
14 13% @2.45% 
15 4" 1 19% 
16 7 1 ly 
l¢ Premium for Hea 
Grade Discounts 
Test weight—1@2¢ tb. und 
Damage—% @1l¢ each 1% 
Moisture 1@ each M1 
13.5% M.T 
Te Arrive 
Basis N UNS or NS 5S I For 
protein: $2.37%, Duluth: $ Min 
apolis 
K. C. Cash Trade Slow 
Trading in cash wheat was slow 


again at Kansas City last week. Re- 
ceipts were somewhat better, but a 
firmness continued in good milling 
types of wheat. Export demand and 
interest in low quality high protein 


wheat lagged, and a_ considerable 
spread between good and mediocre 
samples developed within nearly 


every protein bracket. Premiums for 
ordinary No. 1 dark and hard winter 
were down a cent to the December 
future to ‘2¢ under. For 12.5% pro- 
tein the range was 1@10%¢ over 
compared with 5@10'%¢ over a week 
previous. The same major adjustment 
occurred in higher proteins, with 
13% going to 4@12¢ over and 14% 
5% @13%2¢ over. The trend in the 
December future was lower, with the 
close Oct. 10 being $2.35%, compared 
with $2.36% in the preceding week 
Receipts numbered 826 cars, against 
630 a week ago and 637 last year 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City Oct. 10 








No. 1 Dark and Hard $ : 
Ne lark and Hard i t 1 
lrarh } 1 i9 
4 Dark } 2.47 
N Red 1 
N i% @ 
N te ; ' 
N He 7 


Inquiries Increase 
Export wheat inquiries picked up 
in the Pacific Northwest last week 
with Japan taking one full cargo of 
white wheat. India also had some 
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CurRENT Fiour PRODUCTION 
* * * . om 
A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 








MILLFRED OUTPUT 




















Production of millfeed in tons for week ending Oct. 11 a ' rite weer gether with 
season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mill« of Minnesota, Lowa, North and South Dakota 
and Montana, including Minneapolis, St. au! and Duluth-Superior, (3) mille of Buffalo 
N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72@ flour extraction 

South west*—— North weest* Buffalot Combined** 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr 
production toedate production te date productior late production to date 
thet 10 €2 65. 75¢ 15.400 14 a7 1 . 1 5 ‘ 
Prev week $25.319 116.14 +1 19 1.48 
Two wks. ag 742 16,54 10,269 
1951 25,168 166.200 16 18.629 10,831 9.11 ‘ 
195 24.432 th1 S48 13.783 119.14 7.9 11 s6.na ava 
1949 26.258 49.817 16.749 18.158 1 1¢ zai “as 
1845 #958 492.583 4.204 16 11.884 i 4 s 41 
Five-yr nverage 26.514 399.157 1 é 197 1 i , ibs ‘ 
*Principal mills. **84@ of total capacity. tAll no Re 1 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
b-day week Fiour ' an 5-day week Flour % a 
capacity output tivity capacity output tivity 
et, 6-1 ‘ "59.638 s On T 42,500 a2 100 
Ir us week M4 97,604 %1 Previ « b 108 
Year ago bai bO2. 804 aN Year a« ‘ 1 
Tw y 4 Az ” $5 “ Ff we year 1x ' poe s 
Fi year average » Five-year ‘ & a 
Ten-year average 9 Ten ar a ra sy 
6 Kepresentative Mills Outside of Kansas “Revised 
City (Incuding Wichita and Salina) Principa nte M » in 
5-day week Flour % ac tuding Trubutt 8 Pau North | ta 
capacity output tivity Montana an low 
Oct 1 1,019,250 oa25 4 5-day week Flour > a 
Previous week 1,019,250 *952 oA capacity output tivity 
Year ago 1,019,250 940,07 ” Oct i if ‘ ‘ ne 
Tw eare ag 1.019.250 912,681 » Pre wee 1 197.799 91 
Pive-year average 118 Year az i eA 
Ten-year average ; Tw eas ‘ , «2 
*Revised Five-year average s 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN rep seer eee - 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan. Indiana 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir PACIFIC COAST 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast 
5-day week Flour % a Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
capacity output = tivity 
Oct. 5-10 671,400 539.741 se Washington Mills 
— ous week ae ie *571 pe ; 5-day week Fiour ae 
ear ago $7 ‘ 096 é 
capacity out t 
Two years ago 650.095 530,107 ‘ reg mpm Civity 
Five-year average 5 —— ’ < ore 
Ten-year average 1 Previous week poe ed - + 
* Revised Year a« 0,000 165,086 
. Two years ag ’ oo 85,171 %) 
BUPFALO Five-year average ‘ 
S-Gay week Pleuw % ax Ten-year average a6 
capacity output tivity 
Oct. 6-10 459.500 516.784 iM Portiand and Interior Oregon Mills 
Previo 165 113 vt 1¢ i " 111 ‘1 
Year ago 508,641 111 = Previous we 133,00 116.60 s 
Two years ago 905,000 109 8B0 90 Year aa: 1 4 i! itl ] 
Five-year average les Two years ag 122,000 101,94 4 
Ten-year average 99 Five ear Averag ao 
*Revised Ten-year average a9 
WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT. 

Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capa and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages 

Oct. 5-10 *Previous Cet i Oct 8-1 Crot. O14 
1952 week 1951 1960 1949 
Northwest 762,137 804,989 S34 ’ 1 0 
South west 1,272,191 1,260,3 1 ava 1.206 ” 1.294.704 
Buffalo 516,784 23,16 on. 641 109.49 97,199 
Central and Southeast 539.741 71,098 ee 107 49.9 
North Pacific Coast 310.993 14.181 1 1 

Totals 91.846 i 41.1 159 ) ‘ 

Percentage of fotal U.S. output 74 7 


*Revised 


Crop year flour production 


-- Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week July 1 to——— 

Oct. 5-10, Previous (ct. 7-12, Get. §-1 Oct, 9-14 Oct. 10 Oct. 12 

1952 week 1951 1950 1949 1942 1961 

9 97 161 a4 T 14,706.00 1A s4 

95 %e $1 ao oe 14.059.1 148.088.3535 
112 i 111 * 119 548,971 7,206,580 

80 a5 ae ‘ 91 b46,420 7,476,266 

85 Be 78 ss ‘ ‘ ” 4,046,5¢ 

Totals % 93 93 5 y ‘ 19,737 48,069,626 





inquiries in the market, but no sales 
had been confirmed by late Oct. 10. 
Congestion at terminals has been 
cleared up and exporters were again 
in the market. This stiffened prices, 
and bids on soft white wheat were up 
2¢ bu. to $2.34. Milling demand still 
limited to the better protein types 
for the domestic flour trade. The Pa- 
cific Northwest has had one of the 
driest falls in many years, with no 
appreciable moisture in the principal 


NEW FEED MILL 

COLBY, KANSAS—A new feed 
mill, an all-steel structure, has been 
completed here by the Hi-Plains Co- 
operative Assn. The new unit is 
equipped with a steam roller, a dry 
roller, a feed mixer, truck dump and 
blackstrap molasses mixing equip- 
ment. These are separate from the 
grain elevator. The molasses equip- 
ment includes two underground 12,500 


wheat growing areas. Seeding to date gal. tanks from which molasses is 
has all been in the dust, with no pumped directly into containers for 
moisture in sight for the next five- cine farmers, or mixed with feed 


day weather forecast. This may re- 


Floyd Vernon is manager of the ele- 
sult in lower fall seedings. 


vator and mill 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 1m: 5 


Mr. and Mrs. G. L. Jordan, Topeka 
Kansas, celebrated their golden wed- 
ding anniversary Oct. & Mr. Jordan 
is the founder of the Jordan Baking 
Co., Topeka, which was known in 1911 
as College Hill Baking Co. Before 
coming to Topeka in 1911, Mr. Jor 
dan operated a small bakery in Hor 
ton, Kansas. He is now serving as 
president of the Jordan Baking Co 
The Jordans’ sons and their wives 
Mr. and Mra. G. Lester Jordan and 
Mr. and Mrs. KR. Norman Jordan, held 
open house in their honor. Mr. and 
Mrs. Jordan have four grandchildren 

e 

Leon Gitck has been appointed Buf 
falo district superintendent of Mohi 
including the Mohi 
can Bakery in Buffalo. He formerly 
was assistant superintendent for Mo 
hican at Syracuse, N.Y, Mr. Glick suc 
ceeds Gabriel A, Pezzell who has re 
tired after more than 40 years of 
service with the firm 

a 

Miss Florence MeGee, an employer 
of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 
for 38 years, retired this month. She 
was employed by the company in 
1914 as a stenographer and had han 
died stock transfers in. the 
tary’s office since 1926 

7 

Filis English, president of the Com 
mander-Larabee Milling Co., Minne 
apolis, visited the Kansas City offices 
of the company last week 

* 

Raymond Hancock, family flour 
sales department, Standard Milling 
Co., Chicago, has been on vacation 
spending most of his time at home 
He expected to return to the office 
around Oct. 14 


can Stores, Inc 


secre 


es 
A. ©. Voelkel, purchasing director 
and Walter Block of Mead, Johnson 
& Co., Evansville food manu 
facturer, visited milling connections 
in Kansas City last week 
s 
Clifford FB. Cafarella, assistant dis- 
trict manager, Pillsbury Mills, Ine., 
Chicago, is at home convalescing from 
operation. He is expected 
back at the office soon 


r. 2. FitePatrick, vice 
Simonds-Shields-Theis 
Kansas City 


baby 


a recent 


president 
Grain Co 
returned recently from 
an interesting voyage aboard the big 
U.S. battleship Missouri. Mr Fitz 
Patrick was a civilian guest of the 
U.S. Navy on a cruise from Norfolk 
Va.. through the Panama Canal to 
Long Beach, Cal 
e 
Herman Steen, vice president of the 
Millers National Federation, Chicago 
returned Oct. 7 from a trip to Los 
Angeles and San Francisco 
he had been visiting millers 
s 
Dr. Ing. Giuseppe Rota visited thi 
Millers National Federation office in 
Chicago Oct. 9. He represents Ocrim 
Lid., of Cremona, Italy. This firm 
manufactures flour mill machinery 
which the company is seeking to dis 
tribute in this country 
3 
The third great-grandchild of Mr 
and Mrs. E. C. Dreyer, St. Louis, was 
born recently. Mr. and Mrs. James 
M. Dreyer are the parents of the boy 
Jeffrey M. Dreyer. FE. C. Dreyer is 


where 


president of the 
Co. of St 


Dreyer Commission 
Louis and Kansas City 

& 
Ben S. Hargis, general sales man 
Mills Co., Kan 
s City, is on a business trip in the 


r, Larabee Flour 


vuth central states 


s 

George A. Utter, Commander-Lara 

bee Milling Co., Minneapolis, visited 

with mill connections in the New 
York area last week 
* 

Cramer, vice 


grocery 


H. R. 


charge of 


president in 
products for the 
southern region of General Mills, Inc 

Oklahoma City, held a meeting of 
district managers Oct. 2 in the Skir 


vin Hotel 
e 


Norman Kroutil, treasurer of the 
Yukon (Okla.) Mill & Grain Co., and 
Mrs. Kroutil, attended the football 
game in Dallas Oct. 11 between the 
University of Oklahoma and the Uni 
versity of Texas 


Fred A. Peters, B. A 
ing Co 


Eckhart Mill 
Chicago, visited John T. 
Sherry, Pittsburgh flour broker, last 
week 


* 
Henry L. Sumpter, sales manager 
tor the Consolidated Flour Mills Co 
Wichita, has returned from a two 





Thurman H. Sherwood 


T. H. SHERWOOD NAMED 
TO CCC POST IN DALLAS 


DALLAS—Thurman H 
Kansas City, has been named chiet 
of the bulk grains section of the Dal 
of Commodity Credit Corp 
it was announced this week. He will 
ussume his new duties Oct. 20. They 
merchandising 
grains in the 


Sherwood 


las office 


involve the handling 
and storage of CCC 
Southwest 
For the past year Mr Sherwood 
yperated a flour and feed brokeragt 
Board of Trade Bldg. in Kar 
sas City. Prior to that time ne had 
been with the Walnut Creek Milling 
Co., Great Bend, Kansas, for 20 years 
He was sales manager of the firm for 
five vears and general manager for 
15 vears. Earlier in his career he was 
associated with Flour Mills of Amer 
Inc, in Kansas City 


im the 


p in the southeastern 


tates 


retail baker 
watch 
recognition at the 


presented with a wrist 


the Associated 
sreater Chicago 
sulted from his 
cipation in Bak- 

E. J. Sperry 

The watch, pre 
Mills 
nany gifts provided 
operating in the 
ram. Mr Hilbert 
ficate in recogni 
lav of “outstanding 
baking and decora 


Pillsbury 


Oct. 26-Nov. 2 
buzzing about honey this 
done by the bees 
inter, when 
were dormant in 
the country, groups 
honey have 
to make this 

) npe consumption 
iding the drive to get peo- 


these 


irketing 


it more honey is the Food 
yution Branch of the Produc- 

Marketi: Administration 
Department Agriculture. This 
y has launched one of its specia! 
yjects to push con- 
sumption of the product this year. An 
industry-wide sales program has been 


ni 


merchandising pr 


the beekeeping industry 
ith this “plentiful foods 

promotior 
Through the dove-tailing programs 
eryone, from the 
) produce honey to the 
distributors ret 


the assistance of e' 


beekeepers ‘ 
illers restaurants 
and consumers 
serve and use it, is being 


bakers, confectioners 
who sell 
enlisted to make this year one of 
rd hone y 
other promotions 
ime ( tance is expected to 
pay added « dends for the baking 
industry thre h increased markets 
for commerci baked products made 
with honey 


CONTINENTAL FIRM DENIES 
OHIO BREAD OVERCHARGES 


TOLEDO, OHIO—-The Continental 
Baking Co., Toledo, has denied that 
its prices on bread sold in the Lima 
Ohio, area exceeded ceiling prices 
as charged by the Office of Price Sta 
bilization 

The firm was sued in August for 
damages of $59,139 in a civil 

n by OPS in Toledo district fed- 
eral court. The company allegedly 
sold bread in the Lima area from 
Aug. 22, 1951, to April 28, 1952, from 
half a cent to one cent above the 
l6¢ ceiling price, with overcharges 
totaling $19,439, the suit said 

The company maintained the law 
provided that bakeries are entitled 
to a fair margin of profit and that 
this provision supe rsedes OPS re gu- 
lations. The company also said that 
OPS regulations are subject to con- 
flicting interpretations they wer 
interpreted one way by the OPS and 
another way by the company 


treble 


BREAD 1@ THE STAFF OF LiFe 
Rye Pleur Output 
flou utput reported 

M r by principa 

sapolia and outside 
sacks, and con 


ous weeks 


October 14, 1952 











WANT ADS 

















v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimam charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed te office of publicat 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be aceepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimam., Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads 87 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 


v v v 


HELP WANTED 
v 


WANTED—WAREHOUSE, PACKING AND 
‘ el at ber, he 


er le, * 





n 





| MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


ALLIS LOW -HEAD SIFTERS, SING 
‘ et with motor and dr 


Hag M M ery, Jefferson City, Mo 


MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J E Hagan 16422 EB. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo 

















BROKERS WANTED 
Old established Minnesota mill now 
open to take on brokerage representa- 
tion in many principal markets, If you 
have a good bakery following, needing 
high grade spring wheat flour, check 
with as concerning your territory. 
Address 2821, The Northwestern Miller 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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HALLET & CAREY, LTD., 
BUYS VICTORIA ELEVATOR 

VANCOUVER—The export grain 
facilities of British Columbia ports 
will shortly be increased by a million 
bushels as a result of the sale of the 
city-owned Victoria Elevator to Hal- 
let & Carey (B.C.), Ltd. The plant 
has been under lease for three years 
to Kerr, Gifford & Co. and used to 
store American corn. This firm bid 
on the sale of the house, but the new 
owner's offer of $200,000 was ac- 
cepted 

The Victoria plant will be turned 
over to the new owners the end of 
the year, by which time the American 
corn will have been cleared out. Ver- 
non Lester, vice president of Hallet 
& Carey, announced that his com- 
pany may install additional storage 
space and modern equipment if plans 
develop as anticipated. 

It is expected that the company 
will be able to move some 5 million 
bushels annually through its new 
plant 
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14, 1952 












































































































































































James Holmes, Jr 


WESTERN BAKERS SUPPLY 
ELECTS JAMES HOLMES, JR. 








DENVER—The board of directors 

tk Western Bakers Supply Co 

‘ elected James Holmes, Jr., 

is ce president of the firm. The 

mpa was organized in 1923, and 

umes Holmes has been the president 
nce that time 

James Holmes, Jr was born in 

venver, and after graduating from 


ast Denve 


High School, he er 


itered 


Colorado College at Colorado Springs 

After four years with Continental Air 

Lines, he went to work for the West- 

r Ba rs Supply Co. For the past 

“ ears he has been sales manager 

which is the oldest and 

argest bakery supply house in the 
Rot Mountain territory 

At the ame meeting of the board, 

Se] I 7zi, an employee of many 

irs vas made secretal the 

npar Wayne Wilson was elected 

is and Henry Holm, produc- 

The W ) Bakers Supp ». alt- 

y ve s the same location at 

27 W  St., has just moved into a 

w one-floor building at 4969 Colo- 

ado Blvd. The new building gives the 

n better facilities for manu- 


ts Baker Boy products and 


or 


of its jobbin business 


Bakers’ Promotions 
to Concentrate on 
Breakfasts, Picnics 


( 


and 


HICAG( 
was 


picni 
picni 


America P1 


} 
and 


resent 


and 
en 


S 


Joe 

the 
T 
ed 


hab 


small percentage 


motion 


latec 


led the 


giv 


An enthusiast 
en the 1953 


plans of the Ba 


m 


atives 


| 
N 


bre 


Ke 


recep- 
ikfast 
rs of 


rram by advertising ana 


og 


en meeting in Chicago 
New York. More than 100 rep- 


of a variety o 


f 


allied 


food organizations at- 
ew York meeting while 


were present in Chicago 


lide film presentations were made 
he two promotional programs, 

jiscussions given by Arthur 
11tz Foote, Cone & Belding, 
Biety and D. E. McFadden of 
Bakers of America Program staff 
he breakfast presentation includ- 
in analysis of breakfast eating 
its which showed that only a 


actually ea 
considered 


and 
in 


doctors 


t 


at 


grams have 


nas 


been 


an 


of persons studied 


a breakfast which is 


lequate by 


nutritionists 


It was pointed out that 


been conducted 
improvement 


in 


instances where educational pro- 


there 
con- 


THE NORTHW 


sumption of all foods which go to 
make up a well-rounded diet 

The report noted that while in- 
dividual efforts have been aimed at 
bettering breakfast habits, bakers 
are in a position to lead a nation- 
wide and coordinated drive better 
than anyone else. Bread is an in- 
tegral part of any nutritionally sound 
breakfast, it was noted. 

The national theme being promot- 
ed is “Good Breakfast Means Good 
Morning.” Advertising, editorial and 
merchandising support for the bake 
drive was pledged for the two months’ 
period of the campaign—February 
and March 
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A detailed review of the 1952 “July and radio stations than in 1952 
is Picnic Month” promotion was Following the two meetings a num- 
given, with illustrations of the many ber of the representatives from cor- 
special newspaper supplements which  porations, advertising agencies and 


appeared others promised strong cooperation 
The vast quantity of tie-in adver- in both campaigns 

using was shown, together with a Among the companies represented 

wealth of point of sale material at the two meetings were: American 

newspaper and magazine editorial Meat Institute; Armour & Co.; Ce 

copy and radio publicity which re- real Institute, Inc.; Ekeo Products 

sulted from the baker drive Co.; General Mills, Inc.; Kraft Foods 


The program staff declared that Inc.; Libby McNeill & Libby; Mara 
an even bigger and better picnic thon Corp.; National Live Stock & 
month will be developed next year, Meat Board; National Restaurant 
with material ready early in the Assn.; Pillsbury Mills, Inc.; Pollock 
year, a larger quantity of editorial Paper Co.; Procter & Gamble; Schlitz 
matter made available to newspapers Brewing Co.; Sunbeam Corp.; Swift 












See for Yourself Why 
MILLERS WHO TRY IT BUY ITI 








FORSTER CONDITIONERS 
IN MANY BIGGEST MILLS 


Millers equipped with Forster Wheat conditioners 
are making savings up to 10c cwt. compared with 
costs of milling using old-fashioned tempering 
methods. These millers are obtaining a cleaner 
and quicker separation of endosperm and bran. 
That means more patent, with no higher ash, and 
less power required. And there are other benefits, 
too, such as quicker changes from one wheat mix 
to another, cleaner wheat to help reduce fragment 
count and certain advantages in handling lower 
grades of wheat. 





HERE IS 


to prove the 
rental systen 


handle only 
delay. It cost 





We have proved these savings many times and we are willing 
are willing to furnish a Forster Conditioner for your plant on a 


part. You take no risk. Our production is limited and we can 


OUR OFFER—SEE FOR YOURSELF 


m to you. To give us an opportunity to do so, we 
1 which requires no initial capital investment on your 


a certain number of customers each year, so don't 
s nothing to investigate. Write today. 








FORST 


1441 SO. MCLEAN 


E R Chemical Company 


BLVD. WICHITA 12, KANSAS 
We Condition All Cereal Grains « 
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& Ce Visking Cory} Wheat Flour 


Institute: American Can Co., Amer- 
ican Tobacco Co Birds-Eye division 
General Foods; Campbell Soup Co 

( Ale 


anada Dry Ginger Inc.; Conti- 
nental Can Co.: General Foods Corp.; Plain and Self-Rising 
Minute M uid Corp.; Pan American A Flour Without Equal 
Coffee Bureau; Penick & Ford, Ltd A h 
Ine Royal Lace Paper Works init canis 
Standard Brands, Inc., and the Tea 
ine @ BuHLer 


aie 6 enh Guinea ten MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
J. BERT JASSOY ELECTED phew Renda seerpcreiang 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex. 


TO DUNWOODY FUND POST change Bldg... Memphis, Tenn. 


MINNEAPOLIS J. Bert Jassoy 
BECAUSE THE COLOR COMBINATIONS ARE plant manager for Regan Bros. Co 
UNUSUALLY SMART AND FASHIONABLE °% Minneapolis, has been elected to 
the board of managers of the Dun- 
woody Institute Alumni Fund. Mt: 
Jassoy completed the regular baking 
course at Dunwoody in 1927, and will 
represent the alumni of the school's 
baking department 


slumnl oreanuation wae TS. Pees, WWGMTEREMN Ta an 
ton, vice president of the Bureau of a ________________ 
ARE GOOD QUAL! TY AND } ve Meme Inc Other officers are MULTEWALL PAPER BAGS 
te ad 


Russell H. Bennett, vice president \ BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS 
AA) ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED Joseph R. Kingman, Jr., secretary and b AND SEWING TWINE 


treast'rer; John A. Butler, assistant 


° 











treasurer, and Fred J. Landon, execu 
~~ 2 mmc eee 


tis secretary 


ee & The annual report called attention 
et to the fact that the Dunwoody si; 
ay A 3} V4 Ye Alumni Fund had provided over 30 The Rodney Milling Co. 





scholarships for the current school 25,000 Cwts. Capacity 


irain Storage 7,350,000 Baus. 
BECAUSE THE YARDAGE OBTAINED CAN BE ear. Several of these are open to pavesines port pot - 
USED FOR MAKING MANY PRETTY THINGS applicants interested in taking the ; th 


regular baking course of four months 


each in bread and rolls and cakes and “H f A Te 
MENTE & CO., INC. =~"... tour 


pet» MILWAUKEE AREA BAKERS CHICAGO OFFICE 


Hex 1008 Kox 690 Box 204 Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


Savannah New Orleans Houston STUDY FROZEN PRODUCTS BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
MILWAUKEE—-More than 125 re- 1209 Statler Bldg. 


tail-wholesale bakers from Milwaukee 
and numerous cities within a 100-mile 


radius of Milwaukee attended the | ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A [7 


September meeting of the Milwaukee 


a Retail Bakers Assn., which marked 
T ere $a WORLD 0 resumption of its regular monthly It pays to pick the right cake 


meeting series following a two-month 


e flour! Average flours really cost 
QUALITY in summer recess " more than top quality flours like 
eee “Frozen Baked Foods” was the 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 


theme of the meeting, which featured produces more finished cake per 
JENNISON F ours a demonstration and display of frozen pound of flour. You get a richer, 
S 

















MASTERPIECE - SWEET CREAM - VERY BEST 








bakery products by Armour & Co.'s moister, longer-keeping cake with 
bakery sales and research depart- ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 
ments. Fred Wheeler, Chicago, Ar 
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NAMED BY MILPRINT l-H 
' MILWAUKEI The appointment QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 
f John Haller as assistant to th Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


eneral sales manager of Milprint 
Inc., is announced by Roland Ewens 
president of the Milwaukee printin 
and packaging firm. Mr. Haller was 
— - formerly district sales manager witl Jonathan Hale & Sons, Inc. 
NEW SPOKANE Mitt * ONE OF ~ Hiram Walker Distributing Co MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 

THE WORLD'S, MOST “MODERN ne., and brings a background of sales MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
_ ad = tion :, merc 1andising, marke t 1ONIA, MICH. PHONE 6S 

analysis and sales supervising experi- Since 1856 
WENATCHEE RITZVILLE - PORTLAND ence to his new job 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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Feed Control Men 
Make No Major 
Regulation Changes 


WASHINGTON 
among feed control officials, federal 
agency representatives and the feed 
industry was in evidence, as usual, at 
the 42nd annual convention of the 
Association of American Feed Control 
Officials, held in Washington, Oct. 1-2. 

Industry representation at the 
meeting this was particularly 
large. Although there was consider- 
able discussion of some 25 topics con- 
cerning feed control work, there was 
little or no controversy, and no major 
changes in regulations were made 

J. D. Patterson, Salem, Ore., was 
elected president of the association, 
succeeding F. W. Quackenbush, La 
Fayette, Ind. Stacy B. Randle, New 
Brunswick, N.J., is the new vice presi- 
dent, replacing Mr. Patterson. L. E. 
Bopst, College Park, Md continues 
as secretary-treasurer. 

Among official actions taken were 
new tentative definitions for extract- 
ed alfalfa meal residue, toasted corn 
flakes, degossypolized cottonseed 
meal, flax plant by-product, condensed 
beet solubles product, ammoniated 
plant product, solvent extracted soy- 
bean flakes, dehulled solvent extract- 
ed soybean oil meal, dehydrated sor- 
ghum meal 


Cooperation 


year 


Some editorial changes were made 
in several regulations, including those 
covering bone products 

Modifications were adopted lower- 
ing the fat and raising the fiber guar- 
antees for cottonseed meal, in each 
case by 1%. This was done to take 
care of a situation arising from the 
extensive drouth in the southern 
states this year, which processors 
said made it impossible to conform to 
the former guarantees 

The association also adopted a reso- 








J. A. White 


NAMED BY CHASE—R. N. Conners, 
general sales manager for Chase Bag 
Co., has announced the appointment 
of J. A. White. Chase has opened a 
new sales office at 6009 W. Broad St., 
Richmond, Va., and Mr. White will 
supervise sales for the company in 
the Virginia-Carolina area. Mr. White 
has more than 20 years of experience 
in the bag business, most of which has 
been in that area. He will handle sales 
of the complete line of products man- 
ufactured by the Chase Bag Co. 
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lution “that this association go on 
record as prohibiting the sale and dis- 
tribution of trichloroethylene solvent 
extracted soybean oil meal, flakes or 
pellets for animal feeding purposes.” 

In the formal program, Dr. Quack- 
enbush, as association president, 
explained a number of criteria for 
evaluating progress in feed control 
work. One of the principal points he 
made was that modern methods of 
analysis are necessary to analyze 
modern feed products. 

The program of feed manufactur- 
ers is to make the “seen” and the 
“unseen” tags count by building prod- 
ucts that will give the feeder the 
results to which he is entitled, said 
J. D. Sykes, vice president of the 
Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, who is 
chairman of the board of the Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers Assn. 

“My belief is that control work in- 
volves the establishment of factors 
and principles which can be identi- 
fied and enforced, and then making 
sure that they are enforced,” Mr. 
Sykes told the control officials. “It 
thus must be recognized that in the 
case of feed control and the regula- 
tion of feedingstuffs, the tag attached 
to the bag is only a part, and the 
unseen tag is the calling card or rep- 
utation of the manufacturer. 

Establishment of joint committees 
of trade and feed control representa- 
tives on the state level to discuss 
feed control problems was proposed 
by Ray B. Bowden, executive vice 
president of the Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers National Assn., Washington. He 
made the proposal in citing the need 
for close cooperation between the two 
groups. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GMI Visitors 


KANSAS CITY-—-It was “interna- 
tional visitors week" at the Kansas 
City flour and feed plants of General 
Mills, Inc., last week. On Oct. 1 a 
tour of the units was made by six 
representatives from the country of 
Iran, and on Oct. 2 23 persons from 
India visited the mills. 

The Iranians were on tour under 
the auspices of the World Bank, and 
the Indians were visiting U.S. cereal 
plants in the interests of a grant 
from the Ford Foundation, which is 
furthering the use of wheat in India. 
Among the Indian visitors were the 
secretary of agriculture and the direc- 
tor of agriculture of that nation. 


THE LONG PROVEN MERIT OF 
KELLY'S FAMOUS THROUGH. 
OUT MANY YEARS IS OUR 
PLEDGE THAT KELLY FLOURS 
ALWAYS WILL BE EQUAL OF 
THE BEST. 





WILLIAM KELLY 


MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON + KANSAS 


CAPACITY 5000 SACKS DAILY 
GRAIN STORAGE 1000,000 BUS. 





















Established 1893 


GOFFE & CARKENER, INC. 


Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Phone Victor 8400-LD 154 Cable Address—Cocaric 


* 
Specialists in Hedging and Spreading 
. 
Active Merchandisers of Milling Wheat and 


Feed Grains 


* 
Domestic and Export Flour 


PRIVATE WIRES TO ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 














THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, tt. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 


Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 
Flours and Grain 


D.R.Fisner,Mgr. BELAVRADE, MONT. 























GRAI 


Interstate 






N CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 





The Great Southwest offers the finest wheats 
in all ranges of protein for shipment in any 
direction. And we offer the finest of service 
to millers. We are closely in touch with mar- 
kets. From experience, we have a wide 
knowledge of millers’ problems. And we 
conduct our business on the principle that 
extra care and extra effort are priceless in- 
gredients of every transaction. 


Board of Trade Bldg. *« GRend 7535 
L. D. 229 


FORT WORTH 


P.O. Box 4207 «+ PhoneL. D. 98 

STOCKYARDS STATION 

SAMUEL MUIR and JAMES MEYERS 
Co-Managers 


Lewis W. Senford © Phone 3316 
Manager 














TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 
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Consumer Research In addition, there was also a horse- 
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PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY. /11C. 














CSTABLIGHEO 65 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





Genes! Office WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills ot Weiltsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, end Athens, Oregon 
Allentic Coast Office, RAYMOND Ff. KILTHAU, Produce Exchenge, New York 











CHOICE MILLING WHEAT 
FOR AMERICA’S BREAD 


requirements as to quality and protein 
can be furnished from modern, stra- 
tegically located terminal and subter- 
minal elevators. 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
Marketing and Merchandising Grain for 150,000 Producers 

















Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS 








EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 


ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Company 
are held by leading millers 


Attents Georgia Chicago IL 














shoe pitching contest and a variety 
Appleton Study 
Provides Figures 
on Flour, Mix Use 


APPLETON, WIS 
98.7 of the 


Family flour is 
families in the 
This is 


used by 
Appleton 
the Appleton | 


suying 


shown in 
’ost-Crescent’s 1952 
Habit Study of the 


market 


Consumer 
market 
The report is based on 1,344 per- 
ews among the more than 
market. The 
corporate cities 
Kaukauna, Menasha and 
s of Kimberly, Lit- 
and Combined Locks, and 
Grand 


sonai inter’ 
24.000 families in the 
area consists oO the 
ot Appleton 
Neenah, the 
tle Chute 


viiiag 


parts of the townships of 
Chute, Harrison, Menasha and Nee- 
nan 


The study 
tion with the 


was made in corpora- 
Medill School of Jour- 
nalism Northwestern University 
Evanston i 

The 1952 family flour usership pet 
centage of 98.7 was virtually the same 
as the 1951 figure, 99% 

The usership percentages are bro- 
total annual family in- 
Class A, $7,000 
$5,000 to $6,999 
$4,999; Class D, 
Percentages of families 
in the groups were A, 9.8%; B, 22.5% 
C, 59.2%: D, 8.5% 

The 1952 users of 
family flour by economic groups show 


ken down by 
come classifications 
Class B 
»000 to 


and over 
Class C, $ 
under $2,000 


percentages of 


little variation: A, 97.9%; B, 98.9% 
C, 99.3 D, 95.4 

The 1952 study showed that 71.3°% 
of the families in the area use cake 
flour. This compares with the 1951 
figure of 76.7 By economic groups 
usership percentages were: A, 78.2% 
B, 78.1% ; C, 70.1° D, 56% 

Prepared cake mix, according to 
the report, is used by 55.3% of the 
families. The 1951 percentage was 
1.8. Middle income groups showed 
the reater usership percentages 


Here is the 1952 user economic break- 


down: A. 51.6 B, 58.5%: C, 55.4% 
Dp. 49.9 

The 1952 usership percentage for 
pancake or waffle mix was 53.2, com- 
pared with 56 in 1951. The 1952 user 
economic breakdown A, 50%: B 
5.2%; C, 53.7 D, 36.7% 

Pie crust mix, according to the 
1952 study, is used by 22.1% of the 
tamilies in the Appleton market. This 


compares With 20.3% in 1951. By eco- 


nomic cl 


asses, 1952 percentages were 

A 205 B. 188 C, 23.6%; D, 
21.9 

Hot roll mix is used by 18.2% of 


the families, the 1952 report indi- 
cates. This represents little difference 
from the 1951 figure of 19.9%. The 
1952 user economic breakdown was 
. ire B, 205 Cc 165° D 
10.5 

Gingerbread mix, it was found, is 
ised by 19.6 of the families. The 
1951 percentage was 21.2. By eco- 
nomic classes, the usership percent- 


ages for 1952 were 
Ik C Wo D 


A, 33.4%; B 
21.9% 
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150 ATTEND THIRD ANNUAL 
WISCONSIN BAKERS OUTING 
MILWAUKEE-—-Approximately 150 
bakers and allied tradesmen were on 
hand for the third annual outing of 
the Wisconsin Bakers Assn. held at 
Lake Lawn, Delavan, Wis. Sept. 15 
Highlighting the day-long program 
was the golf tournament, in 
which 55 men and women partici- 
pated. Two tournaments were held, 
f men, the other for women 


annual 


one ror 


of card games. For each event there 
were numerous awards provided from 
the “Outing Fund” provided by con- 
tributions from allied tradesmen and 
firms under direction of the Wiscon- 
sin Flour & Bakers Allied Trades 
Assn 

Two trophies were awarded in the 
men's division for low gross golf 
The President's Trophy went 
to Richard Everix, Everix Bakery 
Fond du Lac, Wis., who shot a 78 to 
tie with Richard Leech, Zion (IIL) 
Community Bakery. A toss of a coin 
decided the winner. The Secretary's 
Trophy, for low net score, was won 
by John Jennings, Jennings Broker- 
age, Milwaukee, with a 72. Wylie 
Hodge, Peterson Bakery, Rockford, 
Ill, in the bakers division shot a 64, 
and Al Wolfe, Armour & Co., Milwau- 
kee, in the allied group, shot 67, for 
low ret awards 


scores 


Low gross in the women's division 
went to Mrs. E. Heberling, Bay State 
Milling Co., Winona, Minn., with a 97 

Awards for the longest drive went 
to Margery Pinahs, Pinahs Bakery, 
Milwaukee, (women) and James De- 
mitros, Hugins Bakery, Milwaukee 
(men). Closest to the pin award went 
to Louis Yarne, Yarne Bakery, Mil- 
waukee 

Blind bogey awards (Peoria basis) 
were won by William Heinemann, 
Wm. H. Heinemann Bakeries, Milwau- 
kee; Howard Sandman, Howard Sand- 
man Co., Rockford, Ill.; George Pin- 
ahs, Pinahs Bakery, Milwaukee; Rob- 
ert Metz, Gerhardt Quality Bakery, 
Fond du Lac, and T. H. Kavanaugh, 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona 

Several “special awards” were also 
presented during the evening banquet 
which 140 bakers and allied trades- 
men attended. More than 100 prizes 
and awards were presented to win- 
ners at the evening banquet 

Co-chairmen for the event were 
Ray Pincezkowski, Ph. Orth Co., and 
Carl F. Meyer, correspondent for The 
American Baker and secretary-treas- 
urer of the allied trades association 
The committee in charge of golf was 


Al Hayden, Standard Brands, Inc.; 
M. A. Lee, Procter & Gamble; Erv 
Janek, Red Star Yeast & Products 
Co.; Steve Szymanski, Standard 
Brands, Inc.; Swanie Swanson, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., and Bernie Schmid, 


Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., all 
of Milwaukee. Bill Cox, president of 
the allied trades, Bear-Stewart Co., 
and Les Dubberke, Milwaukee Gas 
Light Co., both from Milwaukee, were 
in charge of the horseshoe contest, 
while Mr. and Mrs. Fred Laufenburg 
arranged the card party 


pecialists 


IN THE MILLING OF 
FINE BAKERY FLOUR 


RUSSELI-MILLER MILLING CO 


Generai Offices: Minneapolis, Minn 














Means Flour that's Uniform, Aerated 
and Aged. For Bakers only. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 
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American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 
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YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS .. . Red Wing, Minnesota 








KING MIDAS FLOUR 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
Minneapolis, U. S$. A. 




















We Specialize in.. 


FLOUR for BAKERS 


SPRING WHEAT © KANSAS WHEAT © SOFT 
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BEARDSTOWN 
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Stock Market Picture 


ations on baking, milling 


Novadel-Agene 


- 
Feeds Corp. 


stocks listed on the New York 
change and the New York Curb market: 


and 
stock 


allied 
Ex- 


High Lew Close Close 


Gen Baking Co. iz lor, 


Pillsbury M., Inc. 39 at 


rtd. $4 


Proc, & Gamble 


Pid. $4.50 We ROM, 4 85% 
tsterling Drug 46% 33% 33% 53% 
Pid. $3.50 104 we os os 
Sunsh. Bis. Inc. 68%, 16 6% 65 

United Biscuit 
of America 37% 7O%, $5 ‘5 
Pid, $4.50 167 101% 107 106%, 
Vietor Ch. Wks. sah wm% 24% 27 
Pid. $3.50 100% = 87 7% 0 
Wagner Bak, Co. 9% 6% ™% 
Ward Baking Co. 19% 17% 19% 19% 
Warrants ™% 5% i% 7% 
Pid. 85.50 110%, 0% 1o1% 101% 
Bid Asked 
+Colorade Milling & Elev. Co. 14% 15% 
*Safety Car Heating & 
Lighting Co., Ine. 1a, 20 
*Standard Milling Co. By 9%, 
+0Over counter, tSubsidiary Sterwin Chem- 
ieals Ine. 
Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded Oct. 10: 
Bid Asked 
Burry Biscuit Corp. iy ah, 
Great A. & P. Tea Co. 1s4% 135% 
Hathaway Bakeries, Ine. » 9%, 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York, 8 Pfd. 100", 101% 
Omar, tne. 7 Imty 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. tas lle 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
High Low Close Close 
Sept. Oct. 
26, 3, 
1952 1952 1952 
Canada Bread ‘ 2% 3% 3% 
Can. Food Pr., A i's 4% 6 5% 
Consol, Bakeries 10% 6, 9% Yle 
Federal Grain 18% «61%% 17% 17 
rtd. 25% 22%, 24% %% 
Gen, Bakeries 1.60 3.00 3.95 4.25 
Lake of the Woods 37 31% 8 32 
Maple Leaf Mig. 10 7™ 4 e', 
Ptd. ao “0% AT aa 
MeCabe Grain, A 12% 16 iz 12 
Ogilvie Flour 37 23% 33 33 
Pfd. 155 140% 145 145 
Toronto Elevs. 15 13 138% 138% 
George Weston 25% 19 25 25 
Pid. 4%% ot 87 91% 993 
stocks 


not t 


Canadian 
Canadian 


Closing bid and asked prices on 
raded: 


Food Prod. 
Food Pred., Pid 


Catelii Food, A 
Catelli Food, B 


Inter-City 


Bakeries 


Int. Milling, Pfd. 


Lake of the Woods, Pd. 1: 


MeCabe Grain, B 

Mid Pacifie Grain 

Purity Plour 

Reliance Grain 

St. Lawrence Flour, Pfd ” 
rands 


Stocks 
piled by t 
of Trade 


Baltimore 
Buffal 
Duluth 
Chicago 
Lakes 


of bonded grain in the 


he Secretary of the Chi 


ket. 7, 1952 (00's ' 


Wheat Oats 





Oct 
4, 
1952 i952 
Allied Mills, Inc. 36% 23% % 
Allis-Chailmers 53% 36%, S1% 
Pid. $3.25 1e7 so% lev ) 
Ptd. 
A-D-M Co oo 2% «6M 
Horden “u™% «(Oe 52% 
Cont. Baking Co. 21% 6% 17% 
Pid. $5.50 wy 60 ols 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co. 79%, 70%, 
Pid 6 166 173% 1 
Cream of Wheat 72% 2 25%, 
Dow Chemical, 
Prd. $4 A 105% 99% 102%, 1 
Pfd. $3.25 tnd 41% ', won, 


Pid. $3.50 105 wo #5 
Gen. Mills, tne. 6% 33 MM 

Pid. 3%&% 124% 105 lie™ 1 

Pid. 5% zs 
Gr. A&P Tea Co., 


Bid Asked 


Bonded Grain in the United States 


U8. as 


14 


Rye }F 


jarl'y 
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The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 
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Esteblished in 1912 


FLOUR AND FEED 


Domestic and Export 


L. R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





FLOUR DEPT. Cable Address: Jewellco FEED DEPT. 
Victer 0786 ° GRend 6952 
Refereaces: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas 
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The Northwestern Miller 
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GETTING OUT THE VOTE — The 
butcher, the baker and the brassiere 
inot candlestick) maker are repre- 
sented in the current nonpartisan 
drive to encourage all eligible citizens 
to register and vote in the November 
elections 

Even “flying saucers” are playing a 
part as the campaign sponsors, repre- 
senting nearly 28 million Americans, 
devise novel methods of dramatizing 
the importance of voting as a funda- 
mental responsibility of good citizen- 
ship 

The flying saucer idea is the brain- 
child of the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce at Poughkeepsie, N.Y. where 
three airplanes have been hired to 
drop midget “flying saucers’ on the 
city between now and Election Day, 
Nov. 4, Each saucer has an inscrip- 
tion reading 

“This is your souvenir flying saucer 

don't forget to vote.” 


@ Bands for Bread—As for the bak 
er, not to mention virtually every 
other trade and profession, the Con- 
tinental Baking Co. is placing bands 
around its “Wonder Bread” carrying 
vote messages and reminders to reg- 
ister 

The Marathon Menasha, 
Wis., is providing other baking com 
panies with red, white and blue bands 
and labels urging: “Vote as You Like 
But Be Sure to Vote.” 

Swift & Co. has produced a 
film, “Big Idea,” reminding that 
Communism infiltrates more eas- 
ily when voters are lax. This has 
been booked through Election 
Day by women's clubs and civic 
groups across the country. 

In addition, more than 100 staff 
men at Swift are showing a presenta- 
tion, “The Power of Your Vote,” to 
supervisory personnel in all thei: 
plants and letters are being sent to 
all employees urging them to aid in 
the vote campaign 

The Kiwanis 
1,000 ballet battalions 
to the polls 


Corp 


clubs have formed 


to get voters 


@ A Drive for Freedom—At Spring 


field, Ohio, the Fraternal Order of 
Eagles is sponsoring an “invest a dime 
for freedom” campaign by asking 
members to send five 2¢ postcards to 
nonmembers urging them to regis 
ter and vote and to continue the 
chain-card by sending five more cards 
to their friends 
As a special appeal to women 
during October alone, a brassiere 
manufacturer, the Peter Pan Co., 
is spending $100,000 for national 
advertising urging women to vote 

and advising: “You can be an im- 

portant figure in this important 

1952 election.” 

Peoria, DL, is issuing “good citi 
zenship” certificates to all citizens as 
they leave the registration booth. At 
Jacksonville, Fla.. “license to gripe 
certificates are issued to all who reg- 
ister. 

The Hote) 


Greeters’ Assn. is re 
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minding the million daily transients 
at America’s hotels, as they pay their 


keting, planting and production sta- 
tistics. In July, 1862, Lincoln signed 


bills, to go to the polls the Land Grant College Act which 
provided for the establishment of 
agricultural colleges in all states and 
territories to provide formal educa- 
tion for farmers, to conduct research 
in crop and animal improvement and 
act as rural information centers. 


@ Vombies and Votecides — New 
words are being coined: “Vombie,” 
defined as a nonvoter, a person who 
though alive, is dead as far as his 
country is concerned—and “Vote- 
cide,” meaning national suicide by 
neglecting to exercise the right to 
vote 

The manufacturers of Kellogg's 
corn flakes have printed on every box 
detailed instructions on how to vote 
and “Facts Your Family Should 
Know About Voting.” These box in- 
structions have created such interest 
that the company, by request, has re- 
printed 75,000 copies on cards for dis- 
tribution to all libraries in the coun- 
try through the American Library 
Assn. 


EVERY MILLER who ap- 
plies himself energetically and 
enthusiastically to persuading 
farmers to grow more and better 
wheat adds to his future busi- 
ness at the rate of about one 
dollar a minute. — Words of 
Editorial Wisdom from The 
Northwestern Miller of Half a 
Century Ago. 


ees 

On May 15, 1862, President Abra- 
ham Lincoln signed a bill passed by 
Congress establishing a Department 
of Agriculture. The newly-created 
department was given an appropria 
tion of $37,000 and charged with the 
job of gathering and publishing mar- 


Old Stuff to Virginia 


gem could be subtitled, “There isn't 


people ever learn?” 





anything new,” or maybe “Won't 

The September bulletin of the Department of 
comes up with this bit of Old Dominion history 

“Comes a time when a man has got to stick up for 
feel obliged to set the federal government straight 

“For years now the folks in Washington have been taking the credit for 
thinking up price supports, acreage goals, production 
price supports and OPS, and it’s about time they gave 
is due 

“We'll have you know, Suh, that we had all those things and more besides 
down here in Virginia before your great-great-ever-so-great-grandfather was 
knee high to a goat 

“It says right here in Volume 1, page 227 of Hening’s Statutes of Virginia 
that in 1631-32 the ‘Grand Assemblie’ of 
of 16 shillings on a barrel of corn 

“And if you think jumping from price ceilings on 
potatoes in two years was a cute trick, look what we did to tobacco in the 
1630's 

“In 1632 the Assembly put on a minimum price of sixpence a pound 
In 1633 they had to put on a price ceiling, and by 1639 they were back to a 
minimum price of threepence a pound 

“Reckon you fellows thought you were pretty smart telling farmers not 
to plant so much so the price would go up. Well, Suh, back in 1666-67, 
Maryland-Virginia and Carolina put their heads together and told farmers 
they couldn't raise any tobacco at all for a whole year 

“Don't know when folks will quit giving you credit for plowing under 
good corn and killing good hogs back in the 1930's, and you didn’t any more 
think up the idea than a jaybird 

“Back in 1640, we had a glut on the tobacco market and the Assembly 
decided the way to fix things was to destroy all the bad tobacco and half 
the good 

“Fact is, you don’t know beans about regulations. In 1629, for instance, 
we had one that said a Frenchman couldn't plant tobacco, and in 1632 we 
told every citizen he had to plant and tend two acres of corn for each man 
woman and child in his family, whether he liked it or not 

“Well now on second thought, you go ahead and take credit for it all 
Suh. We'll just close this old history book and go on out and pull fodder.” 


Agriculture of Virginia 


his rights and we 


illotments, 
credit 


minimum 
where credit 


Virginia put a minimum price 


supports to price 
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BREAD AND CIRCUSES—As Rome 
increased her territory and multi- 
plied her provinces and slaves, it 
seemed advisable first to amuse, and 
before long to feed, the idle city pro- 
letariat; and so the state adopted 
the policy panem et circenses—the 
“bread and circuses” whereby the 
mob was appeased. 

The food dole was first set up in 
123 B.C., as a system whereby the 
government sold a full ration of grain 
monthly to every adult citizen at 
about half the prevailing price. From 
this time on, grain for the people was 
a political football, although it was 
not until 58 B.C. that free grain was 
first regularly distributed. It took 
20% of the entire revenue of the 
state to support this dole, and an ad- 
ditional 10% or more was spent over 
a period of five years in an effort 
to keep the price of grain down for 
those who purchased it. 

In 46 B.C. Julius Caesar found 
that 320,000 Romans were receiving 
free grain, out of a total free popu- 
lation of perhaps 600,000. By send- 
ing colonists from the city to the 
provinces at state expense, he man- 
aged to reduce this number to 150,- 
000; and it was further reduced later, 
so that by the early third century 
A.D. only 75,000 were on the dole. 
Finally, however, in the fourth cen- 
tury, the distribution was made in 
bread, so that practically the entire 
milling-baking trade was working for 
the state. Thus, one of the principal 
Roman industries was nationalized, 
and the populace no longer needed 
even to grind its grain or bake its 
bread.—"“Flour for Man's Bread: A 
History of Milling,” University of 
Minnesota Press. 


During the time of Christ, there 
lived a great Jewish teacher, Rabbi 
Hillel. He made a special sandwich 
of matjoh filled with mohror (bitter 
herbs) and haroseth (chopped nuts 
and apple). During the Passover 
feast, his people adopted his special 
sandwich as a reminder of Hebrew 
suffering before the Deliverance of 
Egypt. 

eee 
PRIDE 
Psychologists explain it thus: 

A person must have pride 
In what he makes, or has, or does 

Or feel “dried up” inside 


True, pride can be a stinging spur, 
And pride can be a thirst, 

Yet pride becomes a golden crown 
To one who comes out “first.” 


And where's the craftsman to be 
found é 
Whose pride can quite compare 
With hers whose loaves or rolls or 
pies 
Take ribbons at The Fair? 
Eloise Wade Hackett 
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QUACKERY IN THE FOOD FIELD 
IGH pressure propaganda by nutrition 
= oe is a serious health menace, in the 
opinion of American Journal of Public Health, 
which points to this danger in a current editorial. 
Aggressive sales promotion of “special health 
foods,” the Journal's editor believes is especially 
serious in these days of rising food budgets. 

“All too often,” it is pointed out, “family food 
budgets are pared down to buy pills, powders 
and ‘special health foods’ at the expense of a 
wide variety of wholesome and nourishing foods 
required for an adequate diet as determined by 
modern scientific standards. Often the high pres- 
sure selling in which these nutrition quacks in- 
dulge frightens people into believing that a diet 
of common ordinary foods is inadequate and must 
be supplemented with fancy preparations.” 

Perhaps even more serious as a health men- 
ace growing out of the extravagant claims ad- 
vanced by many of these propagandists, as the 
editor of the Journal observes, is the tendency to 
promote the use of unbalanced diets seriously 
lacking in basic nutritional essentials. A bulletin 
issued by the Utah State Agricultural College, 
entitled “Facts About Foods and Nutrition,” com- 
plains of finding diets without milk, diets contain- 
ing raw milk, use of small amounts of yogurt to 
replace other forms of milk, diets without meat 
and diets without eggs. 

The Journal lists the following as “some of 
the food fads which are probably harmless from 
the standpoint of nutrition, but which are taxing 
both the time and money budgets needlessly: 
Freshly home ground wheat, raw sugar and 
blackstrap molasses, vegetable liquids, brewer's 
yeast as the main source of thiamin, vitamin 
concentrates rather than natural foods for vitamin 
supplies, and home grown bean sprouts.” 

In the fall of 1951 the Special Health and 
Medical Services Committee of the Association 
of State and Territorial Health Officers adopted 
a resolution commending the Food & Drug Ad- 
ministration for the steps it has taken to re- 
strain use of extravagant therapeutic claims for 
vitamin and mineral diet supplement preparations. 
The committee condemned the misuse of writings 
of recognized authorities as purported support 
for such false claims, and urged action by all 
appropriate federal, state and local public health 
agencies against quackery in the nutrition field. 

FDA and the Council on Foods of the American 
Medical Assn. have been emphatic in condemning 
extravagant and misleading use of the term 
“healthful” and similar expressions. “The use of 
the word ‘health’ in connection with foods,” 
states FDA, “constitutes a mishranding under 
the Food & Drug Act. The use of this word im- 
plies that these products have health-giving or 
curative properties, when in general they merely 
possess some of the nutritive qualities to be ex- 
pected in any wholesome food product. The label 
claims on these products are such that the con- 
sumer is led to believe that our ordinary diets 
are sorely deficient in such vital substances as 
vitamins and minerals, and that these socalled 
health foods are absolutely necessary to conserve 
life and health.” 

According to the Council on Foods, “the 
term ‘health food’ and equivalent claims or 
statements to the effect that the food gives or 
assures health are vague, misinformative and 
misleading.” The Council's spokesmen go on to 
say: “An adequate or complete diet and the 
recognized nutritional essentials established by 
the science of nutrition are necessary for health, 
but health depends on many other factors than 
those provided by such diet, or nutritional essen- 
tials. No one food alone is essential for health. 
There are no health foods.” 
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There are various legal protections against 
food frauds in connection with printed matter, 
but they cannot be applied readily to oral propa- 
ganda from the lecture platform, over the radio, on 
television and over the counter. The gullible public 
aids the quack by echoing his word-of-mouth 
gospel, and the arm of the law has no way of 
reaching this silly collusion. 

“Federal and state regulations,” concludes the 
editor of the Journal, “cannot deal adequately 
with these problems. Only through a vigorous 
educational program will the public at large be- 
come aware of the falsity, and even danger, in 
the extravagant claims of socalled ‘food experts.’ 
..» Here is a job in the field of public health 
which is urgent. It requires the help and support 
of all of us. Public health workers can seek 
authoritative sources for the facts about food and 
nutrition; then, by sharing this information with 
co-workers, family and friends, they can combat 
and help stamp out this dangerous propaganda 
that is being fostered by mercenary and faddist 
members of our society.” 

eee 
CANADA OFFERS AN EXAMPLE 
MERICA'S neighbor to the north is being 
pointed to as an object lesson for this country 
in successful efforts to balance the national budget, 
reduce the national debt and curb inflation, all 
without the dubious benefits of price controls. 

Canada curbed inflation by a pay-as-you-go 
policy which met a 50% rise in government costs 
through the device of increased taxes on spending 
in the form of sales and excise taxes; by credit 
restrictions, and by raising interest rates to bring 
the flow of spending into better alignment with 
the stream of goods and services. 

While the great productive capacity of the 
U.S. has been hampered, with all the uncertain- 
ties, confusion, costly red tape administration, dis- 
criminations and labor strife generated by price 
and wage controls imposed by government, 
Canada rejected these procedures at the outbreak 
of the Korean war. 

Canada has succeeded so well by these simple 
proceedings it is now able to begin reducing some 
taxes. The Canadian economic steps taken dropped 
the consumers’ price index from 191.5 in January 
to 186.7 in May. 

Canada has had a budget surplus every year 
since the war, and between 1946 and 1952 it cut 
its national debt 17%. 

The rise of the Canadian dollar to $1.03 in 
American money serves as a striking example to 
all nations seeking to stabilize their economy. 
That rise has been due mostly to a rush of US. 
investment money. This money sought out Canada 
because Canada has minimized restrictions on 
international trade and has created a climate 
favorable to investment of venture capital. 

Nations elsewhere have sealed their doors by 
extreme nationalism, currency restrictions, abnor- 
mal tariffs, government controls and government 
monopolies, threats of property seizure and the 
like. Many such nations are looking to Point Four 
for a solution to their problems. 

eee 
We must make our selection between economy 


and liberty, or profusion and servitude—Thomas 
Jefferson. 
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THE PICTURE-BOOK APPROACH 
NE of the educational phenomena of our 
times is the cartoon picture-book. Those who 

have seen children growing up in their midst dur- 
ing the past quarter of a century or so can have 
little doubt of the significant part played in their 
general preparation for life by the newspaper 
funnies and the animated movies. Children, how- 
ever, are not the only picture-story addicts; and 
this doubtless accounts for a current and rather 
startling extension of this educational device. 

Not long ago mention was made on this page 
of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co.'s civic education pro- 
gram designed to get out the vote. The “literature” 
is presented in the familiar style of the comic 
book. And now, arriving simultaneously, here are 
two more such productions, one a promotion of the 
Small Business Economic Foundation and the 
other a public relations document prepared by 
the Minneapolis Grain Exchange. Both of these 
pieces are admirably done (it is not necessary to 
score them artistically) and seemingly they are 
well within the range of adult as well as adoles- 
cent interest and understanding. 

The Small Business Economic Foundation 
describes itself as “a nonprofit organization to 
develop and promote a better understanding of the 
American Way of Life.” Its booklet is called “The 
Further Adventures of Robinson Crusoe.” On 
Crusoe’s island, it appears, there sprang up a 
society that ultimately came to a bad end by 
travelling the road of inflation and devalued 
money, We borrow this from the last page moral: 

“Today, here in America, we have the same 
trouble; a money system that has been tampered 
with by the politicians and high prices resulting 
from inflating the money supply. We must choose 
between money that will become as worthless as 
cowry shells or sound money redeemable in gold 
coin on demand. We can restore sound money 
based on a fixed gold coin standard that will halt 
inflation and be a permanent basis for thrift and 
confidence. Control of our money was seized by 
the politicians when we went off the gold coin 
standard in 1933. Let's get it back while there 
is still time.” 

There's a happier theme in the exchange book- 
let, which is called “The Story of Grain from 
Farm to You.” The title exactly describes the 
content, and the content exactly and simply de- 
scribes the grain marketing system that has de- 
veloped under generations of experience in free 
competitive enterprise. Aside from its adaptability 
to generai usage, the booklet promises to be of 
great value as a high school teaching aid. 


Augustus in distributing bread to the Romans 
artfully contrived that in the enjoyment of plenty 
the Romans should lose the y of fr 
—Gibbon, the historian. 

eee 


WHAT, NO ELECTRIC CURRENT? 
MERICA’s home-making magazines are the 
best in the world. Their circulations total 
many millions of readers because they are packed 
with ideas for improving our homes and gardens. 
And newspapers are doing just as good a job 
along these lines as the magazines. 

Evidently, though, the Department of Agricul- 
ture is not satisfied with what is being done by 
private industry. It wants to get into the act, too. 
The department has just issued a five-cent booklet 
entitled “Electric Lamps that You Can Make or 
Modernize.” 

Is this a sensible activity for a government oper- 
ating on an emergency budget so high it will cost 
every American family more than $1,900 this year? 
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Here is a new book 

which gives the fascinating 
history of milling from 
earliest times to the present 


FLOUR FOR 
MAN’S BREAD 


By JOWN STORCK & WALTER DORWIN TEAGUE 


> Through the centuries, the 
ways in which man has made 
flour for his bread have forged 
the patterns of technological 
progress and have greatly in 
fluenced his social develop 
ment. This absorbing book 
traces the whole history of 
milling 
that starts with the primitive 
mortar-and-pestle, and con 
tinues up to the most intricate 


a graphic account 


machinery of today. Hun 
dreds of wonderfully detatled 
drawings illustrate the pro 
esses and devices described 


At all bookstores, $7.50 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA PRESS 
Minneapolis 14, Minn 














one: 
Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND..U. S.A 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Mushels 








?._ roEee: 

rhe Williams Bros. Co. 

Merchant Millera KENT, OHIO, U.S.A 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow 
ere at elevators we own and operate 
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American Bakers 
Cooperative Elects 
R. W. Payette 


TEANECK, NJ The American 
takers Cooperative held its annual 
stockholders meeting at the Commo- 
dore Hotel in New York City re- 
cently, combined with a 3-day con- 
ference 

The stockholders reelected the 
board of directors, consisting of 
George J. Emrich, general manager, 
Emrich Baking Co., Inc., Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Joseph Giusti, Giusti Baking 
Co., Inc., New Bedford, Mass.; Wil- 
liam D. McIntyre, president, Tender 
Krust Baking Co., Eau Claire, Wis 
R. W. Payette, president, Girard Bak- 
ing Co., Inc., Burlington, Vt.; John 
P. Saylor, president, Lancaster Bak- 
ing Co., Lancaster, Pa.; Carl W 
Swanson, president, Worcester Bak- 
ing Co., Worcester, Mass., and C. S 
Van Viack, president, Van Viack & 
Gamba, Inc., Auburn, N.Y 

At the directors’ meeting which 
followed, the following officers were 
elected: President, R. W. Payette 
vice president, William D. McIntyre 
secretary, John E. Lange; treasurer, 
Joseph Giusti 

The conference was attended by 
i5 representatives of members of the 
Problems of produc- 
tion were discussed the first day 
ind sales problems the next day 

A talk was given by C. A. Herr- 
mann, head of the New York dis- 
trict of the Federal Food & Drug 
Administration, on sanitation prob- 
lems who also discussed and inter- 
preted the new bread standards in- 
cluding labeling 

Jim Phelan, Bakers Weekly, New 
York, also gave a talk on hiring 
and training route salesmen and su- 
illustrative color 
slides to demonstrate the points he 
was stressing 


cooperatives 


pervision using 


James Doty nationally known 
chemist, who conducts the coopera- 
tive’s laboratory and is head of his 
own large laboratory in Kansas 
City, also spoke on the use and 
benefits of bakery laboratories and 
analysis 

The production session was under 
the chairmanship of Edward S. Mack 
head of the cooperatives production 
control department. The chairmen of 
the sales session were Mr. Payette 
and C. R. Joller, the cooperative’s 
sales promotion department head 
John E, Lange, executive secretary 
and general manager of the cooper- 
itive, was general chairman 


———@READ 18 THE STAFF OF Ltr E— 


CALIFORNIA ALLIEDS SEE 
CONSUMER RELATIONS FILM 


LOS ANGELES 
courtesy 


“Courtesy beg 
was the theme of the first 
meeting of the autumn season of the 
Allied Trades of the Baking Indus- 
try of Southern California Jim 
Dougherty, Sugar Products Co., pre- 
sided over his first meeting as presi- 
dent 

The program chairman was Claude 
Farr, General Mills, Inc. The evening 
was highlighted by the film, “By 
Jupiter.” This movie was produced by 
Marshall Field & Co. to dramatize 
the fact that good will and coopera- 
tion can be developed to eliminate 
customer hostility and misunderstand- 
ing 

Committees for the 1953 Bakers 
Forum will be named at the next 
meeting, Oct. 28 
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‘The Choice of the 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAI 
MILLING CO 





The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 


MILLERS OF 
HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR 


SINCE 1874 


Leavenworth, Kansas 











MILLING 
ENGINEERS ’ 


Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
. 
1911 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 




















Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 











3) RA 
BAKERY FLOUR 
MAORTEN MILLING CO. 


Vall 





_— 
“Whitewater Flour” 


jround Where the 
Best Wheat lx Growr 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO 


Whitewater, Kanans 








STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CURISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD 
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CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OR more than 150 years Canadians have known that 
“if it’s Ogilvie — it’s good!” Year after year this OATMEAL 
great Canadian company has grown bigger and bigger : 
— because it has consistently turned out only the best. 
Ogilvie products include quality flour for every 
purpose — a complete line of prepared baking mixes, 
rolled oats, oatmeal, Wheat-Hearts, Vita-B Cereal 


and “Miracle”’ farm-tested, scientifically balanced feeds e 
for livestock and poultry. ab In 00 lour 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED Mills Limited 


Mills at: Mentreal—Fort William—Winnipeg 
Medicine Hat —Edmonton 


Cable Address: Ogilvie Montreal—all codes used 
71.52 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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Report from Eur ope ... By George E. Swarbreck 


OO I IO 


Quality Scored 


The poor quality of some of the 
wheat exported by Canada in recent 
years has been the subject of 
vorable comment in British milling 
circles. Never at any time has the 
reputation of prairie grain stood as 
low in the estimation of the U.K 
flour millers 

Some years ago 
after some harsh criticism, sent an 
investigating team to inquire into 
the complaints. Despite this, the Brit- 
ish say there was little or no improve- 
ment. Suggestions are frequently 
made that the grading system is not 
as efficient as it was before the war 
and that the No. 3 northern of for- 
mer years is now able to rate No, 1 

During the past few months criti- 
cism has reached a crescendo, and 
individual millers, commenting on the 
quality of recent shipments, feel that 
the Canadians are giving them a raw 
deal. They appreciate that the crops 
of the last two years left much to be 
desired, due to adverse weather con- 
ditions, but having allowed for this 
they go on to suggest that the au- 
thorities are reserving the best 
wheats for export elsewhere or for 
use in the home milling industry 

It was a surprise to some to learn 
that the Canadian Wheat Board, the 
responsible authority for allocating 
supplies, did not show favoritism to 
the home milling industry. The idea 
that the Canadian mills had their 
pick before any export business was 
worked appears to be prevalent in 
some circles, and the assurance that 
their belief was but a canard was 
hard to drive home 

The Canadian millers have had 
their share of tough 3s and 4s and 
they, too, have had to learn to work 
with inferior grists. The board has 
done a fair job of allocating ood, 
bad and indifferent wheats fairly 
among established customers, and the 
British have come off no worse than 
anyone else. The current crop, for 
tunately, is grading high and this 
crop year should see an end to the 
complaints 


unfa- 


the Canadians, 


Buying Policy 


Some responsible millers, however 
appreciate that under the system of 


bulk buying, as practiced by 
British government there is a 
dency to buy the most wheat for 
least dollars, For to those buyers 
wheat is just wheat and they have 
no idea of qualities. Thus the British 
appear to have taken a lot of No. 5 
for use in the milling grist merely 
because it was cheap and plentiful 

One of the difficulties facing the 
British is the fact that their indus 
try is so tightly controlled by the 
government. The extraction 
set rigidly at 81% and 
relaxation to meet the necessities of 
using inferior wheats. In prewar days 
under conditions of freedom, the mill- 
ers were able to adjust their percent- 
age extractions downward to meet 
the poorer standard of the wheat 
available and thus maintain a uni- 
form quality of flour 


Millers’ Skill 


Despite the peculiar grists forced 
upon them by government decree, the 
British millers have managed to pro- 
duce ah excellent quality of flour 
during the past 13 years. As the 
vears went by their technical skill 


the 
ten 
the 


rate is 
there is no 


EDITOR'S NOTE: George E. Swar- 
breck, foreign office manager of The 
Northwestern Miller, currently is on 
a tour of Europe, and during the next 
several weeks he will report, in this 
column, his personal observations of 
the European trading scene and will 
provide on-the-spot coverage of in- 
dustry news from the continent and 
the U.K. His overseas schedule in- 
cludes visits with officials of gov- 
ernment, trade associations, the Inter- 
national Wheat Council and milling 
and machinery firms. In most in- 
stances, it will be renewing of old 
acquaintanceships for Mr. Swarbreck, 
who managed The Northwestern 
Miller’s European office in London 
before becoming head of the consoli- 
dated foreign office in Toronto. 


and the resulting bread 
merits the praise of many American 
and Canadian visitors 

Most of the war-damaged mills 
are back in production with new 
machinery created by the enterprise 
of the home milling engineering 
firms, while progress has been made 
in the scientific field, thus enabling 
accurate assessments of production 
quality to be made with rapidity. The 
younger millers have benefited from 
the many training schemes now avail- 
able 

Small wonder then that the British 
millers are Once again casting their 
eyes toward the adjacent export mar- 
kets, They can never hope to com- 
pete with the U.S., Canada or even 
with Australia, but they can hope to 
nibble at their trade 
markets are 


increased 


At a time when 
diminishing this could 
be serious. Nothing can be done until 
the government relaxes export re- 
strictions, but already there is a sign 
of new thinking in the mind of Brit- 
ish bumbledom 

This thought has prompted the edi- 
tor of Milling, the Liverpool trade 
publication, and the unofficial voice 
of the industry, to suggest that when 
the British millers are given a great 
er measure of liberty, flour exporters 
in countries well equipped 
with modern plants as the mills of 
the U.K. will lose a great deal of their 
trade 

rhe 
miller 
nee 


not as 


writer adds 

plus the service of 
and the 
lot of overcoming 
competitors 
and it 
is not 
the present 
prime 


“The skill of the 
the engi- 
will take a 
unless overseas 

similarly equipped 
well known that this 
the case in some directions at 
time. Quality is still the 
British millers, even 
though they are still under the res- 
traint of control, and they have the 
means of attaining it in and through 
their equipment 

Add to these thoughts the fact that 
Germany Holland Belgium and 
other countries have been able 
to modernize their war-damaged 
equipment under their renewal pro 
grams. It follows that the North 
American flour export industry is 
faced with some formidable competi 
tion, even now 


British Progress 
The 


scientist 


are 
is pretty 


aim of 


many 


gradual improvement in. the 
British economic position, resulting 
from the efforts of the Conservative 
government, has brought forth a 
spirit of optimism among 
traders in most commodities. As far 
as grain and flour are concerned, the 
overriding consideration is still the 


greater 


lack of dollar purchasing power, but 
in this matter the policies of Richard 
Austen Butler, Britain's financial 
chief, are bearing fruit. 

The Conservatives, led by Winston 
Churchill, are committed to a policy 
of private which means 
that controls will have to go in due 
Some traders will find it hard 


enterprise 


course 
to take 

According to talk in trade circles, 
Mr. Churchill himself, nettled at the 
slow pace of reformation, ordered that 
as many controls as possible must go 
by Christmas, and that in cases where 
there was difficulty, by June, 1953, 
at the latest 

Whether this be true or not, it is 
fact that in the last few weeks sev- 
eral controls have been withdrawn 
Tea rationing has been discontinued 
branded gasoline, as opposed to the 
low grade pool variety available since 
the early days of the war, is to re- 
turn, and anybody can open a meat 
or candy without the sayso of 
the government. Other relaxations 
are to be announced shortly. 

Whether decontrol will be allowed 
along at the pace desired by 
Mr. Churchill is doubtful, according 
to some observers. As far as the flour 
concerned, to take a case 
the subsidization of the loaf 
by the government is a major impedi- 
ment to freedom even if dollars are 
available to buy freely in the only 
place where supplies are plentiful-——in 
North America 

However, in connection with those 
commodities where decontrol could 
be made with a fair amount of as- 
surance trade issociations have 
strong claiming 


store 


to vo 


trade is 
in point 


voiced objections, 





D. A. Ross 


D. A. ROSS NEW PRESIDENT 
OF CANADIAN BREAD FIRM 


TORONTO D. A. Ross, formerly 
executive vice president of Canada 
Bread Co., Ltd., has been appointed 
president and general manager of the 
succeeding A. V. Loftus who 
was elected chairman of the board 

At the annual meeting of share- 
holders Mr said that the com- 
pany’s prospects for the current fis- 

appear favorable, with re- 
date showing a satisfactory 
improvement over a year ago 


ct mpanys 


Ross 


( al year 
Sults to 
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that the consumer price of 
would automatically rise. The 
tude of some traders bears out the 
accusation that many of them do 
not want to be freed and that they 
prefer their present life of ease with 
its fixed profits, fixed income and no 
competition 

Nevertheless, whether traders like 
it or not decontrol is in the air 
large part of British trade. 


Danish Imports 


There is an increasing tendency 
among some flour buying countries to 
obtain as much for their money as 
possible, irrespective of quality. The 
need to conserve scarce dollars leads 
to the purchase of a grade of flour 
which, in normal times, would be un- 
acceptable, but which is now dis- 
tributed to bakers and eventually 
leads to comments that American or 
Canadian flour is not what it used to 
be. There is little use for importers 
to explain to customers that they are 
unable to import better grades be- 
cause of government policy. The buy- 
er always blames his immediate sell- 
er for a faulty article. 

The Danish government has adopt- 
ed the policy of obtaining the maxi- 
mum volume for the minimum cost 
The trade has pointed out that the 
cheapest is not always the best in 
the long run and that in pursuing 
this policy the Danes are practicing 
false economy. From the exporters’ 
point of view the harm done to their 
good will by a misunderstanding of 
the situation is described by some as 
serious. 

It is felt 


goods 
atti- 


for a 


that low grade clears 
should be imported only in cases 
where they are required for special 
purposes. The whole aim of an im- 
ported flour policy should be to im- 
port a top quality product so that it 
can be used to strengthen the baking 
qualities of the flour milled from do- 
mestic wheat. The circulation of poor 
grades in any country can only 
serve to bring the whole production 
of the exporting country into disre- 
pute, some observers say, and they 
feel that this type of business should 
not be encouraged. 

Danish imports have been limited 
to flour with the specification 10'%% 
protein and .70 ash. The authorities 
are entitled to spend their dollars as 
they wish and if they are unable to 
accept any suggestions to buy a bet- 
ter quality flour, then in all fairness 
they should take steps to publicize 
their policy among the consumers. 

As things stand at present, all crit- 
icism is being directed against the 
U.S. flour milling industry and to 
the importer for shipping an article 
vastly inferior to that of prewar days 
This is manifestly unfair. 

—S READ 


S THE STAFF OF Lire —— 


4,400,000 BU. WHEAT, 
FLOUR SOLD FOR EXPORT 
WINNIPEG— Just under 4,400,000 

bu. of Canadian wheat and flour was 

worked for export during the past 

week, with wheat accounting for 3,- 

946,000 bu. of the total 
Of the five countries taking IWA 

wheat, Belgium was the biggest buy- 

er, With 1,032,000; Germany was next 

with 343,000; United Kingdom 149,000; 

Bolivia 80,000 and Peru 75,000. Class 

2 countries took 2,267,000 bu. wheat, 

including: Sweden 557,000, Nether- 

lands 386,000, Lebanon 364,000, Japan 

302,000, Belgium 267,000, Chile 

000, Germany 99,000 
With flour sales aggregating 412,- 

000 bu., 232,000 bu. was destined for 

Venezuela, Nicaragua, Philippines, El 

Salvador, British West Indies, Guate- 

mala and Honduras. 
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A new type of bread promotion 
called “Hot Bread” is now attracting 
widespread interest among bakers 


and their customers qonaeting to F 


P. Graw, manager of the bakery divi- 
sion of lilprint Inc ‘Sbwantes 
which inaugurated the Hot Bread 
promotion last spring and has re- 
cent! 2aunched a larger scale na- 
tional ytion to coincide with the 
natural fall emphasis on hot food 


The promotional campaign was 
promoted by Milprint bakery special- 





CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp- ee Rotary Granulators 








e world over for eutt 
ains, wheat, hulled oats, ete 
KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Ww ipeg. Manitoba, Canada 
Address—-MILPRODS, Winnipeg 


MILLING PRODUCTS LTD. 
P.O.B, 3007 
peg, Man., Canada 
Export of 
Grain, Flour soa Allied Products 











Wm. CHARLICK, LTD. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Specializing In Exports 
ADELAIDE. SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “Cityfiour’’ Adelaide 








E. D. SU LLIV AN & COMPANY 


wi nnipeg Grain Ex inge 

Exporters 
Flour, Feed, Seed Grain, Screenings 
Over Years’ Experience Your Guar 


TOKONTO 1, € ANADA 
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“Hot Bread’ Promotion Stirs Trade 


as Well as Consumer Interest 


ists to take advantage of the sales 
building values of Hot Bread. The 
Hot Bread idea is based on pre-heat- 
ing bread at home immediately pre- 
ceding a meal. A _ standard fully 
baked white bread loaf in a cello- 
phane wrapper is placed in the oven 
The wrapper protects the loaf during 
heating, holds moisture in the loaf, 
and has printed instructions for heat- 
ing. 

Placed in the home oven for 15 or 
20 minutes at about 220° F., the 
bread “recaptures the fragrant, crusty 
goodness of a fresh-baked loaf right 
out of the baker’s oven,” the com- 
pany says. The procedure may be re- 
peated several times. 

One of the most unusual Hot Bread 
promotions already under way is that 
for a bakery in the Hawaiian Islands. 
The Snowflakes Bakeries of Honolulu 
promoted its SnowKrisp Enriched Old 
Fashioned Hot Bread with a “fire- 
cracker” promotion to skyrocket 
sales. The Lund & Heitman advertis- 
ing agency sent key Snowflake deai- 
ers the imitation firecrackers to in- 
troduce the Hot Bread. 

On the end of the wick was a tag 
that instructed the dealer to pull the 
cord, and when the string was pulled 
the dealer withdrew a rolled proof 
of a Hot Bread ad. On the back were 
the words “Flash-—-sales shoot sky 
high when you feature this ‘sure 
fire’ seller.”’ The stunt got a mention 
in the Honolulu newspapers and the 
Snowflake bakeries Hot Bread cam- 
paign was “‘off with a bang.” 

This successful Hawaiian Hot 
Bread promotion is for an unusual 
round twin-loaf which makes its own 
sales appeal. Most stateside bakers 
are using Hot Bread promotion for 
standard white loaves and rolls. It is 











JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 


LIMITED 


possible to use the Hot Bread premo- 
tion for any type of bread, since Hot 
Bread is fully baked bread. Although 
oven-fresh goodness is brought out 
by the Hot Bread process the loaf 
can be used as it is 

The Mead’s Bakery, Inc., campaign, 
which has already proved highly suc- 
cessful in the summer months in the 
Southwest, makes use of sparkling 
cellophane sampling bags in the same 
eye-attracting colors as the loaf itself 
Many bakers are using sampling bags 
in their Hot Bread promotion for dis- 
tribution at food shows, fairs, picnics, 
public dinners as well as for demon- 
stration purposes in bakeries and 
supermarkets. 

Pioneers in the Hot Bread promo- 
tion report that the pungent aroma 
and delicious taste of Hot Bread is 
actually increasing bread consump- 
tion. They find the treat causes more 
people to eat more bread because the 
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TORONTO ELEVATORS 
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Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD 
Winnipeg. Manitoba 
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STERLING 





Sp ecialists in Milli in 
pas ian Hard Sp ring Wheat 


GUARANTEED pring 


CANADA CREAM 


DAILY CAPACITY 20,000 BAGS 


THREE STARS 


PRAIRIE MAIDS 








WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO 


CABLE ADDRESS LAKURON 


LIMITED 


TORONT ANADA 











gos » EASTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS LTD. 
rent Best Canadian Hard Spring Wheat Flours 
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“Cartier” 
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“Lasalle” 
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GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CAN. 


HMaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 


CANADA'S 
LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS AND EXPORTERS 


Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 


AND EXPORTERS 
© HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA + 
Domestic & Expert Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 
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WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Monarch 


SPRING WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Maple Leaf 


Cream of the West Crescent 





Castle Canary Corn Meal 





Nelson Hillcrest Rye Flour 


Port Colborne Mills—Capacity 26,000 cwt. Daily 


























A Complete Line oF Quatity Fours 


DANIEL WEBSTER 
Short Patent 
GOLD COIN 
Standard Patent 
CHALLENGER 
Extra Strong Patent 
EAGLE 
High Gluten Patent 
GOLD COIN 
High Gluten Whole Wheat 
PURE SILVER 
Fancy First Clear 
BLIZZARD 


Extra Strong First Clear 


GOLD COIN 
Pure White Rye 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Medium Rye 


GOLD COIN 


Pure Dark Rye 


GOLD COIN 


Pumpernickel 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Rye Meal 


GOLD COIN 
Gran. Yellow Corn Meal 


Seve time and money. Get your complete line 
Bakery Flours in one car. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Quality Flours since 1856 











Country -Milled 
from Country-Ran 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 





ROGALSKY MILLING CO, 


Ae PHERSON,. KANSAS * 








All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 











Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 
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Wallace K. Swanson 


TO STROEHMANN — Wallace K. 
Swanson, formerly with the Colum- 
bia Baking Co., Atlanta, in the pro- 
duction department, has joined 
Stroechmann Bros. Co., Williamsport, 
Pa., as vice president in charge of 
manufacturing. Mr. Swanson has been 
prominent in production men’s groups 
for some time, and is now third vice 
president of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers. 





appeal of Hot Bread is the same as 
the appeal of fresh home-baked bread. 

Bakers tell the Hot Bread story to 
the shopper at the point of purchase 
with syndicated signs also produced 
by Milprint, Inc. The printing and 
packaging firm supplies free newspa- 
per mats, radio and TV eommercial 
copy and many other merchandising 
ideas which have been tested for 
success 

Bakers with all types of operations 
ire finding Hot Bread promotion suc- 
cessful. The Spang Baking Co. of 
Cleveland, Ohio, is one of the house- 
to-house delivery bakeries using Hot 
Bread to increase sales. Other typical 
coneerns with Hot Bread promotion 
ilready under way include the Land 
© Lakes Bakery, an independent 
wholesale bakery in Wausau, Wis 
and City Baking Co. of Akron, Ohio, 
Which has an all-retail-store opera- 
tion. Mead’s is a multi-state whole- 
ale bakery 
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AVERAGE WHEAT PRICES 
FOR SEPTEMBER LISTED 
WINNIPEG--The Canadian Wheat 
Board has advised the trade that 
the averages of the domestic price 
of wheat and export (class 2) price 
for the month of September, 1952, 
were $1.72% and $2.18% bu., re- 
spectively, for No. 1 Northern, and 
$1.72% and $2.27 bu., respectively, 
for No. 1 C. W. Amber Durum, with 
all prices basis in store Fort William- 
Port Arthur or Vancouver. The dom- 
estic prices are exclusive of the 6¢ 
per bu. carrying charge. 


KING MIDAS AGENCY 
MINNEAPOLIS — Frank Heffel- 


finger II, general manager of King 
Midas Feed Mills in Minneapolis has 
announced the appointment of Mul- 
len-Nicolin to handle all feed adver- 
tising, effective Oct. 1, 1952. A com- 
plete new family of feeds in re- 
designed bags will be promoted 
throughout the King Midas sales 
areas. R. D. Nicolin will act as ac- 
count executive and E. M. Arndt as 
junior account executive on the ac- 
count 
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“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








“‘Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 


Chicage Great Western Elevator, 
Kansas City 


Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator, 
Wellington, Kansas 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 











ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 








PIHES PEA 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 











DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY MISSOURI 








ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER -FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 











“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 


CROOKSTON, MINN 








“For SUPER Results 
USE QUAKER 
BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews ere for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices ere quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent averege wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 


Markets 





(Continued from page 14 


South 


New Orleans: Dullness continued 
in the flour business last week; in 
fact, sales were probably at the low- 
est aggregate during this crop year. 
Buying was limited to one or two 
carloads for quick delivery. A few 
bookings were on a p.d.s. basis, par- 
ticularly on hard winters. Practically 
no interest was shown in contracting 
for future delivery despite the fact 
that a number of balances from ear- 
lier contracts are reaching the ex- 
haustion point 

The trade in general is pursuing 
quite a conservative buying policy, 
and while buyers have raised their 
price ideas slightly, they are still 
approximately 20¢ sack under cur- 
rent prices asked by mills. 

Both hard winters and northern 
springs met with very poor demand. 
On the other hand, soft winters have 
been selling relatively better with 
buyers purchasing regularly for re- 
placement. In this respect cookie and 
cracker bakers have been most active. 
Cake flours have been holding up 
fairly well, with a slight increase 
noted, which appears to be reflected 
at the retail level. Bread production 
shows room for improvement since 
the expected increase has not mate- 
rialized. 

Shipping directions continue some- 
what disappointing and stocks on 
hand are slightly higher than the 
previous week and considered fairly 
heavy. Export business to both Eu- 
rope and the Latin American coun- 
tries has been quiet, with only very 
moderate amounts being worked. 

Quotations Oct. 11, packed in 100- 
lb. multiwall papers: Hard winter 
bakery short patent $5.65@5.75, 
standard $5.50@5.70, first clear $4.60 
@4.85; spring bakery short patent 
$6.15@6.25, standard $606.20, first 
clear $5.9096.10, high gluten $6.254 
6.35; soft wheat short patent $5.65@ 
6.05, straight $5.30@5.50, first clear 
$4.45@4.70, high ratio cake $6@6.40; 
Pacific Coast cake $6.90@7, pastry 
$6.2006.30. Shipments by barge ap- 
proximately 20¢ sack less 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour business continued 
at a slow pace in the central states 
area last week as buyers were de- 
terred somewhat by steeper prices. 
Bakers have been holding off for 
some time, encouraged by a slightly 
soft wheat market and premiums. 
The market turned around this week, 
however, but not with enough anima- 
tion to scare bakers into replenishing 
their order backlogs. It is estimated 
that total sales averaged less than 
45% of capacity. 

Directions, too, tapered off some- 
what, but most mills in the central 
states are running at about normal, 
especially soft wheat mills. A few 
sales offices of mills in the Southwest 
and Northwest indicate some of their 
mills are having difficulty keeping 
operating as much as they would like. 

Soft wheat business was character- 
ized by scattered sales of 2,000 to 
5,000 sack quantities, mostly cracker- 


cookie types and a small scattering 
of clears. Shipping directions are 
fairly good, and mills are operating 
on normal running time. 

Few sales of family flour were 
recorded last week, and directions 
are beginning to slow down. However, 
mills report they had a good Septem- 
ber, and they still are not complain- 
ing. The price remained unchanged. 

Quotations Oct. 11: Spring top pat- 
ent $5.80@5.90, standard $5.72 @5.80, 
clear $5.50@5.60; hard winter short 
$5.64@5.70, 95% patent $5.55@5.60, 
clear $4.89; family flour $7.60; soft 
winter short $6.62@6.85, standard 
$4.95@6.12, clear $4.60@5.95. 

St. Louis: Local mills reported a 
week of sluggish interest by the 
trade and new sales as disappoint- 
ingly low. Shipping directions, how- 
ever, continued to be quite good and 
mill running time was satisfactory. 
The demand for clear flours remained 
good. 

Elsewhere in the area, moderate 
inquiry and interest in flour were 
sustained, but sales were slow. Buy- 
ers were watching the market close- 
ly with an eye to taking advantage of 
any breaks. Prices remained fairly 
steady through the week with hard 
winter wheat flour down 2¢ sack 
and spring 2¢ higher. Soft wheat 
flour remained unchanged. Shipping 
directions were only fair. Clears and 
low grades have been in good de- 
mand with prices on both high and 
low ash 5¢ sack higher than last 
week. Mills have been reluctant to 
offer in quantity with the result 
that urgent demands from exporters 
have forced the market higher. 

Quotations, St. Louis, Oct. 9: fam- 


ily top soft patent $6.05, top hard 
$7.40, ordinary $5.85; bakers soft 
winter short patent $5.95, cake $5.95, 
pastry $4.95, soft straights $5.10, 
clears $4.55; hard winter short pat- 
ent $5.75, standard patent $5.60, clear 
$5.45; spring short patent $5.90, 
standard $5.80, clears $5.70, low pro- 
tein clears $5.25. 


East 


New York: Negligible price 
changes, fair supply positions held by 
the greater portion of the trade and 
an apparent lack of concern regard- 
ing future supplies of flour appeared 
to be the primary factors in a con- 
tinued slow market locally. With 
prices in the greater majority of cases 
well above levels of latest purchases, 
large commitments do not appear in 
the offing with bookings confined to 
scattered small lots for immediate 
and nearby among those with run- 
down balances. 

The pattern in soft wheat flour buy- 
ing also continued on a conservative 
plane with forward interest almost 
completely lacking. Other flours {ol- 
lowed this slow pace, making an over- 
all rather slow week, with the ex- 
ception of semolinas which experi- 
enced a rather satisfactory volume. 
One bright light in an otherwise 
drab market picture was reports by 
some mills that shipping directions on 
hard wheat bakery flours were quite 
improved. 

Prices were mostly at about the 
same levels as the previous week 

Quotations Oct. 11: Spring family 
flour $7.90, high glutens $6.40@6.55, 
short patents $6.20@6.35, standard 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1952-53 


(1,000 bushels) 


Guaranteed -- 
purchases® Wheat Flour 


Importing 
countries—— 








Austria 16.472 789 401 
Belgium ...... 19,199 440 
Bolivia‘ : 2.618 184 138 
Brazil -» 12,566 2,444 R 
Ceylon 6,283 49s 
Costa Rica 1,152 ; 199 
Cuba 7,061 4 1.037 
Denmark » 1,536 355 185 
Dominican Rep 832 s 150 
Ecuador 1,222 149 336 
Ex«yptt 13,963 7,361 
El Salvador 384 104 
Germany 62,832 25,393 
Greece 14,940 2,939 
Guatemala 873 243 
Haiti 977 162 
Honduras 349 62 a7 
Iceland tha 64 
India 2,360 1,740 
Indonesia 3,491 ° 651 
Ireland 9.599 
Israel 5,585 534 514 
Italy 38,397 2,397 ¢ 
Japan 17,453 3,240 
Lebanon 2,269 355 562 
Liberia 35 : 
Mexico 12,217 4,469 
Netherlands 23,562 7,449 oal 
New Zealand 4,363 
Nicaragua 314 124 
Norway 7,330 1,287 AAG 
Panama‘ 593 107 
Peru 5,236 1,907 60 
Philippines 6,842 1,409 
Portugal 5,345 sen 695 
Saudi Arabia 1,745 98 166 
Spain 4,154 1.484 20 
Sweden 2,618 1,699 
Switzerland 6,109 1,766 
Un. of B. Africa 10,472 2,953 
t. K 68,215 3,714 1,747 
Venezuela 5,934 579 
Total (95%) 551.871 75,247 12,024 
Guaranteed quantities, exporting countries 
Balance . . 


——-Exporting countries—total sales 
United Statest———— 





Total Australiat Canadat France? Total 
1,190 1,190 
40 o.114 9.554 
322 . 2,297 2.619 
Zane e2 . . ° 2.444 
49s 4641 5,139 
232 209 sai 
1,043 55 1,098 
540 7 1,287 
158 336 
4&5 1,067 
7,361 13.962 
104 145 
25,393 299 20,872 
2,929 2.939 
243 170 413 
162 45 07 
149 “a 192 
“4 is a2 
1,740 1,847 3,407 
551 1,679 46 276 
1,859 600 459 

1.050 2,109 3,169 
403 299 702 
240 1,157 3.674 8,071 
917 370 1,287 
2 18 20 
4,469 4,469 
8,430 727 7,895 17,062 
4,325 4,325 

a4 ao zea 
2,173 168 1,867 4,208 
107 447 594 
1,976 1,842 3,818 
1,409 . 1,398 2,807 
1,587 16 668 265 
264 264 
1,504 1,504 
1,699 299 1,998 
1,766 3.674 5,4e0 
2,053 5,600 7,463 
5,461 15,102 9,526 30,089 
579 1,311 1.890 
7,271 42,432 69,445 ° 189,148 
253,128 84.700 235,000 4,089 686,917 
165,857 56,265 166,555 4,089 391,769 


‘Currently effective quotas representing 95% of annual guaranteed purchases (see de- 
partment’s release of July 10, 1962). t@ales confirmed by CCC through Ort. 7, 1962. tales 


recorded by Wheat Council through Oct. 3, 





1962. ‘Quota closed 


patents $6.10@6.26, clears $5.90@ 
6.15; southwestern short patents 
$6.25@6.37, standard patents $6.05@ 
6.17; high ratio soft winters $6.25@ 
7.10, straights $5.25@ 5.60. 


Buffalo: Production of flour in this 
area last week climbed slightly above 
the previous week, based on direc- 
tion business and export milling 
Sales of any sizable amounts were 
lacking and replacement business was 
not too brisk. 

Mills report that the demand for 
spring family held up well and sales 
were based mostly on this variety. 
Prices were unchanged on southwest- 
ern hard types to slightly better, 
while the springs showed slight de- 
creases. 

Quotations Oct. 10: spring family 
$7.78@7.80, high gluten $6.52@6.54, 
short $6.32@6.34, standard $6.22@ 
6.24, first clears $6.05@6.06; hard 
winter standards $6.07@6.09, first 
clears $5.77@5.79; soft winter short 
patents $5.73@5.75, straights $5.53 
@5.55, first clears $4.83@4.85. 


Boston: The Boston flour market 
experienced a short-lived rise in quo- 
tations last week which practically 
stifled buying activity to the extent 
that the upturn was quickly reversed 
and minor net losses were recorded 
in most grades. Most springs were 
2@5¢ lower with the maximum losses 
recorded on the inside of the price 
range. Hard winters finished un- 
changed after early gains of 3¢ or 
more, Soft wheat flours were un- 
changed to 10¢ lower. 

As the rise progressed in the early 
trading, activity dwindled to a virtual 
standstill with potential buyers firm- 
ly holding their position of dropping 
completely out of the market to 
await more favorable buying oppor- 
tunities. One large house reported 
the week's activity as “distressingly 
dull,” adding to the statement that 
the heavy buying in July which in 
some instances obtained coverage for 
120 days now had all the earmarks of 
lasting well into December based on 
the current rate of activity at the 
gencral business level. However, on 
the other side of the picture it was 
the opinion of some leaders that in- 
ventories are at such a low level that 
bakers will have to re-enter the mar- 
ket to keep on a standard productive 
basis. However, buyers insisted that 
prices will have to be substantially 
lower before there will be any ex- 
tensive buying beyond hand-to-mouth 
trading. 

Quotations Oct. 11: Spring short 
patents $6.22@6.35, standards $6.12@ 
6.25, high gluten $6.42@6.55; first 
clears $5.92@6.17; hard winter short 
patents $6.27@6.37, standards $6.07 
@6.17; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.22 
@6.62, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.17@5.62, high ratio $6.27@7.22; 
family $7.92. 


Philadelphia: Bakers and jobbers 
in the Philadelphia area remained 
pretty much on the sidelines last week 
as the local market continued to drift 
in a narrow range. The only relief 
from the dullness came in the form 
of widely-scattered bookings of small 
lots of hard wheat bakery flours for 
immediate and nearby shipment by 
those whose supplies were getting to 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 
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GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
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the point where replacements were 
imperative 

The feeling prevails that most con- 
sumers are expenencing no anxiety 


over re-ordering since they enjoy fair 
as a result of heavy 
time conditions 
attractive. The 
transactions 
costs were 


to good coverage 
the 
judged 
recollection of 
up that 
then which makes a 
segment of the trade price-con- 
and impetus the 
thought that a sizable downw ard ad- 


purchases last 


were to tt 
those 
nt 


brings the poi 


lower something 
are 
to 


scious ives 


justment in values would be required 
to induce accelerated activity, but 
prices were unchanged from the pre- 


ious week 

Early in the week, shipping direc- 
tions on hard wheat bakery types of 
flour picked up moderately, a develop- 
ment which was hailed by mill repre- 
as a step toward the time 
when bakers will be forced into the 
market seeking replenishments. Noth- 
ng of the evident on soft 
flours This section 
with only a hand- 
and nobody 
interest in forward cov- 


sentatives 


sort was 
wheat however 
was uniformly dull 


ful « orders reported, 


showing any 

erage 
Quotations 

$7. 300 7.50 


Oct. 11: Spring family 
high gluten $6.4576.55, 
short patent $6.25@6.30, standard 
$6.10@6.20, first clear $676.10; hard 
winter short patent $5.95@6.05, 
standard $5.90%06: soft winter west- 
ern $5.550 5.80, nearby $5.20075.40 

Pittsburgh: Sales of flour were of 
limited proportions last week 
the tri-state area. Many whole- 
and retail bakeries are long on 
commitments and will not buy at 
present prices although quotations 
lower last week. Sales of 
springs, southwesterns, clears, high 
glutens and wheat pastry and 
cake flours were all very small. Fill- 
n orders for immediate shipments 
comprised the bulk of sales 

Family patent 
large mills represented 
stated to be of normal 
this period of the year 
Flour salesmen covering 
town districts, particularly 
Virginia 
tic 


very 
overt 
sale 


were 


soft 


sales, with several 
here, were 


volume for 


out-of- 
in West 
said they found an optimis- 
among bakers who stated 
are looking up.” With this 
in mind, they contemplated flour sales 
were bound to increase shortly or, as 
they stated, “after the election.” Di- 


note 
‘things 


rections on all flours were fair to 
rood 

Quotations Oct. 11: Bakers hard 
Kansas patent $5.8876.05, medium 


patent $5.9396.15, short patent $5.98 
16.25; spring standard patent $6.04 


76.12, medium patent $6.0976.20, 
short patent $6.1406.22; clears $5.78 
(6.26; high gluten $6.37496.44; fam- 
ily flour, advertised brands $7.60@ 
7.80, other brands $646.72; pastry 
and cake flours $5.20@7.77, Pacific 
Coast pastry flour $6.43 
*ge 
Pacific Coast 

Portland: Export flour business 
continued very dull last week, with 
even Philippine buyers showing in- 
terest in small quantities. Other ex- 
port outlets were virtually negligi- 
ble. Some improvement was noted in 


domestic 


wheat 


flour trade in view of low 
Stiffening of wheat 
prices brought in wider flour buying. 
Quotations Oct. 11: High gluten $6.40, 
ill Montana $6.32, fancy hard wheat 


prices 


clears $6.22, bluestem bakers $6.40, 
cake $7.11, pastry $6.26, whole wheat 
100 $5.96. graham $5.85, cracked 


wheat $5.93 


Seattle: The flour market was quiet 


iain last week, with milling activity 
about unchanged and flour salesmen 
reporting a very slow condition 
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ORGANIZE 
Pictured above are the three princi- 
pals in a grain and feed ingredient 
brokerage firm recently organized in 


BROKERAGE FIRM— 


Charlotte, N.C. The firm is Harris- 
Crane, Inc. Left to right are David 
W. Harris, John J. Crane and William 
F. Baucom. Mr. Harris, a graduate 
of North Carolina State College, was 
formerly a partner in the brokerage 
firm of Griffin & Harris. He is cur- 
rently president of the North Caro- 
lina Feed Manufacturers Allied Assn. 
Mr. Crane was formerly with the 
King Bag Co. in Cincinnati, and for 
the past 2') years has been with the 
K. 8S. Crittendon Co. in Charlotte. 
He attended Miami University in Ox- 
ford, Ohio. Mr. Baucom, a graduate 
of the Evans Carolina Business Col- 
lege, was formerly with Griffin & 
Harris. 





throughout the trade. No new devel- 
opments were reported in the export 
trade, and with the wheat market 
practically unchanged flour prices 
have held stationary. Quotations Oct. 
ll: Family patent $7.50, bluestem 
$6.31, bakery $6.35, pastry $5.98. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: Interest in Ca- 
nadian flour increased last week with 
the British inviting inquiries for No- 
vember-December. Some flour for No- 
vember has already been bought but 
additional quantities are wanted. 
Egypt has not yet placed orders for 
the 25,000 metric tons under IWA 
for which offers were invited in Sep- 
tember. Renewed offers were called 
for at the beginning of the month 
and this business is expected to be 
written shortly. 

The domestic market remains 
steady with plenty of activity and 
very keen competition. Quotations 
Oct. 11: Top patent springs for use 
in Canada $11.10 bbl., seconds $10.60 
bbl., bakers $10.50 bbl., all less cash 
discounts, in 98's cotton, mixed cars 
with 30c bbl. added for cartage where 
used. 

The winter wheat flour market is 
reported to be at a standstill with 
no interest being shown. Quotations 
Oct. 11: Export $4.60 per 100 Ib. f.a.s. 
Montreal-Halifax. 

Present buying of winter wheat is 
entirely domestic and the market is 
weak. Quotations Oct. 11: $1.73@1.75 
bu. f.o.b. shipping point. 

Winnipeg: Canadian flour sales dur- 
ing the past week totaled 91,000 bbl. 
with seven countries taking 51,000 
bbl. of IWA flour, including Vene- 
zuela, Nicaragua, Philippines, El Sal- 
vador, British West Indies, Guate- 
mala and Honduras. Class 2 sales ac- 
counted for 40,000 bbl., with the fol- 
lowing countries reported as buyers: 
Egypt, Ecuador, Siam, Trieste, Haiti, 
Japan, Colombia, Tangier, Singapore, 
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I and Hi Kong. While do- 
mestic trade is oniy fair, mills are 
perating capacity on export or- 
ders. Quotations Oct. 11: Top patent 
springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia 
boundary $1050@11.20; second pat- 
ents $1 10.7 second patents to bak- 
ers $9.7 1. All prices cash car- 


flour business 
chief 


Vancouver: Export 


nti let with nterest 
filling present orders 


he st e of dollars in most of the 
I enters acro the Pa- 
cific is being keenly felt by Canadian 
ppe Outsid of the regular 
mont lers oming in from the 
Philippines, general prospects not 
, ¢ 
There has been no furthe arifica- 
t the Indonesian situation, al- 
thoug! test advices from there indi- 
ite tl possibility of buying going 
ent hands. There is a 
possibility of an import commission 
bei set it such a body would 
face a ve difficult task in the face 
1 reported huge number of licenses 
issued fe a limited volume of 
flour 
The domestic market holds steady 
The sale of cake mixes continues to 
make substantial inroads into regular 
store sales of flour. For hard wheat 
rinds, cash car quotations Oct. 11 
First patents $11.60 in 98's cottons 
baker’s patents $9.75 in paper bags 


and $10.1 cottons; western pastry 
to the trade $11.95 and western cake 
flour $13.25 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Millfeed held 
fairly firm through most of last week, 


prices 





but at the end of the period heavy 
production weighed down on the lim- 
ted demand and prices were off $1.50 

2 ton for the week ending Oct. 13 

Application of production on con- 
tracts and some storage of supplies 
helped to stabilize the market. Quota- 
tions: Bran $54@55, standard midds 
$54.5 rt flour midds. $63, red 
dog $6 

Duluth: Demand was fair to good 
last week, the trend was higher and 
supplies were adequate; quotations 
Oct. 11: Pure bran $55@55.50, stand- 
ard bran $54.50@55, standard midds 
$55.50@56, flour midds. $60.50061, 
mixed feeds $55@55.50, red dog 
$65.50 @ 66 

Kansas City: Little change has oc- 
urred in millfeed prices this past 
week except for a small decline in 
bran. Offerings of both bran and 
shorts were light, but demand was 
nly fair. Quotations Oct. 13: Bran 
$54 54.75. shorts $62.250 63 sacked, 


Kansas Cit 


Salina: Demand was good last 
week. Bran was D0¢ ton lower and 
shorts 50¢ ton bigher. Supplies have 
en about in line with trade re- 
quirements. Quotations, basis Kan- 
sas City, Oct. 9: bran $54@54.50, 
gray shorts $624 62.50 


Wichita: Millfeed demand was good 


ast week with shorts in stronger de- 
mand than bran. Offerings were in- 
adequate. Quotations, basis Kansas 
Cit Oct. 10: Bran $54.25@54.50, 
horts $62.25@62.50; bran declined 
We ton, W e shorts advanced 50¢ 
ton ompared with the preceding 
week 
Oklahoma City: Millfeeds closed 
as follows Oct. 11: straight cars 
bran $56@56.75, mill run $60@60.75 
shorts $644 64.75; mixed or pool cars 
$1 highe n all classes 
Demand last week was 


Ft. Worth: 


ynly fair, but offerings were not be- 
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yond day-to-day outlet. Quotations 
Oct. 10: bran $63.50, gray shorts $71, 
delivered Texas common points; $1.50 
lower on bran but unchanged on 
shorts, compared with a week pre- 
vious 

Buffalo: Millfeed output was again 
very good in this area last week 
Bran prices showed a rise of $2 ton 
over the previous week with mid- 
dlings and red dog showing gains up 
to $1.50@2 ton. Poultry mixers still 
are good takers of middlings while 
the demand for bran has been stimu- 
lated considerably of late by the dif- 
ference with competing grains used 
in mixes. There is still considerable 
bran in storage, but it is moving out 
faster than was anticipated due to 
the better demand that has come up 
Canadian millfeeds are still a factor 
operating against this market, es- 
pecially in the eastern territorics 
Quotations Oct. 10: standard bran 
$60061, standard midds. $61@62, 
flour midds. $71.50@72.50, red dog 
$73.50 @74.50 

Boston: Millfeeds recovered from 
early declines of $1@2 last week as 
buying activity picked up sharply fol- 
lowing the extreme dullness which 
has been in force for the last three 
or four weeks. At the close spring 
bran was $1 higher for the week and 
middlings were in a firm position al- 
though unchanged. Buying was fair- 
ly active, although most trades were 
confined to immediate needs with a 
general reluctance to extend com- 
mitments beyond 30 days. Quotations 
Oct. 11: spring bran $63@64, mid- 
dlings $64. 


Pittsburgh: Demand for both shorts 
and bran was only fair last week 
Prices were down and this caused 
hesitancy in buying on the part of 
both the wholesale and retail trades 
Supplies cover all needs. Quotations, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, Oct. 11: bran 
$66.30 @ 66.90, standard midds. $66.30 
“ 67.40, flour midds. $73.40@74.90, red 
dog $74.99@76.90 


Philadelphia: Millfeed prices on 
the local market last week showed 
evidence of going nowhere in particu- 
lar, and closings were unchanged 
from the levels of the previous week 
Dealers reported a firmness in of- 
ferings, but consumers apparently 
were uninterested no matter what 
sellers’ ideas were on cost. The Oct 
11 list of quotations was as follows 


bran $65, standard midds. $66, red 
dog $77 
Chicago: Trading remained very 


slow in the millfeed market in the 
central states area during the week 
ending Oct. 13, with prices the same 
to a little higher. It was generally 
thought that conditions would im- 
prove after the holiday week-end 
Quotations Oct. 13: bran $58@58.50, 
standard midds. $59@59.50, flour 
midds. nominally $69.25, red dog $69 
@ 70.50. 

St. Louis: Millfeed demand is slow, 
particularly on bran. Supplies of both 
commodities are ample. Quotations 
Oct. 9: bran $59.75@60, shorts $674 
67.25, St. Louis 

New Orleans: The millfeed mar- 
ket eased down slightly last week 
Inquiries were fairly good but sup- 
plies tightened up somewhat and 
most offerings were picked up 
promptly. Shorts continue in firmer 
position than bran and are in strong- 
er demand. Quotations Oct. 11 
$63 @64, shorts $71@72.25 


Ogden: Millfeed prices declined $1 
last week with supply exceeding de- 
mand. Plants are operating to ca- 
pacity seven days a week, 24 hours 
daily, and are booked through Octo- 
ber. Quotations Oct. 10: red bran 


bran 
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ELEVATOR OF FLOWERS—A four-foot high scale grain elevator covered 
with white asters was presented to the Fort Worth National Bank at its 
formal opening Sept. 2 by the Transit Grain Co. On one side of the elevator 
was a mode! rail siding with three cars of grain and on the other side were two 
trucks, one in the process of dumping a load of wheat. The railroad cars 
were specially constructed to scale by the Fort Worth & Denver Railroad 
and were filled with wheat and milo. Over 50 doz. asters flown in from Oregon 
were used in the construction of this model. 





and mill run $63, middlings $68; to 
Denver: red bran and mill run $70, 
middlings $75; to California: red bran 
and mill run $70.50, middlings $75.50, 
f.o.b. San Francisco and Los Angeles 


Portland: Quotations Oct. 11: mill 
run $63, middlings $69 ton 

Seattle: The millfeed market con- 
tinued in the doldrums last week, 


partly due to the continuing pressure 
of Canadian bran on the trade in 
the Puget Sound area, and partly 
due to lack of demand in other con- 
suming areas, principally California 
At the same time, production has 
been fairly good, and while mills 
are not hard pressed to move their 
material, they find that spot cars 
only find homes at discount prices 
Market Oct. 11 nominally $64 com- 
mon transit points, spot cars $1 to 
$2 ton lower and hard to move 


Toronto - Montreal: Prices for 
shorts and bran have fallen this week 
with a rather inactive market. Mid- 
dlings, however, continue to be in 
fairly short supply and the demand 
is steady. Quotations Oct. 11: Bran 
$60.25, shorts $62.25, middlings $70.25, 
net cash terms, bags included, mixed 
or straight cars, Toronto-Montreal 

Vancouver: Western supplies are 
becoming tighter although this situ- 
ation could change very quickly with 
new milling orders. Some export in- 
terest has been shown recently 
Prices again show a wide range from 
the various prairie mills. Cash car 
quotations Oct. 11: bran $50.50@ 
55.80, shorts $52.50@59.80, middlings 
$59.80 @ 64. 

Winnipeg: Millfeed interest is 
keen, with stocks from western mills 
moving into eastern Canada. Stocks 
on hand are sufficient to take care 
of the demand. Quotations Oct. 11 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
bran, f.o.b. mills, $52@54, shorts $54 
a56, middlings $56@58; all prices 
cash carlots. Small lots ex-country 
elevators and warehouses $5 extra. 


Oatmeal 


Winnipeg: A _ siight improvement 
in the demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal was evident last week, due 
to cooler weather. There is no ac- 
cumulation of supplies, and stocks 
are sufficient to meet requirements 
Quotations Oct. 11: rolled oats in 80- 
Ib. sacks $4.70@4.90, in all three 
prairie provinces; oatmeal in 98-Ib 
sacks $5.75 6; all prices cash carlot 

Toronto-Montreal; The present de- 
mand is fairly good but as yet no 
winter bookings have been placed 
Quotations Oct. 11: Rolled oats in 
80-lb. cottons $4.85, oatmeal in 98-Ib 
cottons $5.85, f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal 


Rye 


Minneapolis: Interest in buying re- 
mains light, with prices up about 5¢ 
sack, this week. Quotations Oct. 13 
Pure white rye $5.08@5.10, medium 
rye $4.8844.90, dark rye $4.08@4.10 


Chicago: Rye flour prices firmed 
up again in the central states area 
last week, further discouraging buy- 
ers from taking on any substantial 
quantities. Quotations Oct. 11: white 
patent rye $5.05@5.32, medium $4.95 
@5.12, dark $4.32@4.53. 

St. Louis: Sales and shipping di 
rections remain fair. Quotations Oct 
9: pure white $5.68, medium $5.48, 
dark $4.68, rye meal $5.18 

New York: Rye sales followed the 
slow pattern of other flour mar- 
kets with prices unchanged. Quota- 


tions Oct. 11: pure white patents 
$5.70@5.80 

Buffalo: Rye flour prices were 
raised 5¢ sack over the previous 
week, but there was no great rush 
to buy before the announced rise 
became effective. The East took a 


few cars at the previous week's fig- 
ure, but local area bakers made only 
purchases 


replacement and these 
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5 pb EXPENDITURES FOR FEED FOR LIVESTOCK AND POULTRY 
rmy DOLLARS, 1949 
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EXPENDITURES FOK FEED—The above chart shows expenditures cover all types of purchased feed, including 


the geographic distribution of farmers’ expenditures for 
feed in 1949, as reported by the Bureau of the Census. The 


grain, hay, 


mineral 
Grinding and mixing costs are also included. 


supplements and formula feeds. 





sparing! Demand for rye flour 
baked products is reported to be re 
maining at a good level with sales 
of the bread 
over the 
looking 


showing an increase 
week. Mills are 
better 


previous 
demand 
distant fu 
supplies on 
users. Quota 
white rye $5810 5.83 
$5.6105.63, dark 


forward to a 
flour in the 
ture based on 
hand by the 
tions Oct. 10 
medium rye 
MslU 4S 
Pittsburgh: Sales of rye flour con 
tinued very week, Only 
small fill-ins here and there over the 
territory were Directions con- 
tinued fair Quotations, fob. Pitts 
burgh points, Oet. ll: pure whit 
rye No 1 $5.6605.69, medium $5.39 
u5S48, dark $46675.19, blended 
$5.96 0 6.09, rye meal $4.78775.19 
Portland; Quotations Oct. 11 
dark $6.10, white rye $7.25 
Vhiladelphia: Price-conscious 
sumers of dark flour in this area 
week showed a lack of 
in the acquisition of new supplies so 


not too 
known 


large! 


rye 


quiet last 


sold 


pure 
con 


last interest 
that dealings were almost at a stand 
still, It is believed that sideline posi 
tions will be maintained as the track 
waits for a chance to buy below pres 
ent levels The Oct 11 quotation 
on rye of SS.700 5.80 was un 
changed from the previous week 


white 
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AIB READY FOR ANNUAL 
MEETING, CHICAGO, OCT. 20 


CHICAGO... Staff members of the 
American Institute of Baking here 
are completing plans for the insti 
tute’s first annual meeting set for the 
AIB headquarters Oct, 20 at 3 pn 
while many baking industry repre 
sentatives will be in Chicago for the 
annual convention of the American 
Bakers Assn 

An invitation has been sent t 


the entire institute membership, in 
cluding nonassociation members, AIB 
points out. The classrooms of the AIB 
will be used for the program, de 
signed to acquaint those unfamiliar 
with the various aspects of the inst 


tute with and to bri: 


its functions 





ill up to date on present work. Ex 


panding activities of the institute and 
work for 1953 will be stressed 
Howard ©. Hunter, president of the 
nstitute, and Louis FEF. Caster, Keig 
Stevens Baking Co tockford, Ill 
chairman of the AIB board, will 
present the department heads and 
the institute's staff to the meeting 
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CCC Commodities 
Available for Sale 
in October Listed 


WASHINGTON ~The Depart 
Avriculture announced 
approximate quantities and prices 
Credit Corp 
available to buyers 


US 
ment of has 
the 
of various Commodity 
that are 


during October 


holdings 


Among the commodities available 
for domestic sale are 25 million bush 
els of wheat, 4.55 million bushels of 

its, 4.5 million bushels of barley, 50 
million bushels of corn, 208,000 bu 

rain sorghums and 144,000 bu. flax 
seed 

The same commodities are also 
ivailable to commercial exporters fot 
ale during October 

The domestic sales prices of the 
commodities are the market prices 
mut no event less than certain 








mum levels. The CCC is required 
ot to sell any basic commodity ot 
torable nonbasic commodity at less 
han 5 ibove the support price plus 
reasonable carrying charges 
The export prices for wheat, oats 
barley and corn are the market prices 
n date of sale at point of delivery 
Grain sorghums ere available to ex 


porters at the same price offered for 


iles to domestic buyers 

Sales from the domestic list dur 
ing the period of Jan. 1, Sept. 19 in 
luded 7,032,777 bu. wheat, 1,369,208 
u. oats, 3,182,311 bu. barley, 29,420 
367 bu. corn, 460,706 bu. flaxseed and 
131.725 ewt. grain sorghums. Sales 
from the export list during the pe- 


riod 


ncluded 8,467,216 bu. wheat, 810,- 

830 bu. barley and 465,309 bu. corn 

Examples of minimum prices on the 
ktobs« lomesti ist are: Wheat 


Kansas City, No. 1 HW, ex rail or 
barge, $2.69 bu.; Minneapolis, No. 1 


HDNS, ex rail or barge, $2.72; Chica 





go, No. 1 RW, ex rail or barge, $2.73 
Oats—-Chicago, No. 3 or better, ex 
rail or barge, $1.01 bu.; Minneapolis 
No. 3 or better, ex rail or barge, 96¢ 
Barley--Minneapolis, No. 1 barley 
ex rail or barge, $1.55 bu. Corn—Chi- 
cago, No. 3 llow, $1.89; Minneapo 
lis, No. 3 yellow $1.80. Grain Sor- 
hums--Kansas City, No. 2 grain 
sorghums, ex rail or barge, $3.09 cwt 


Flaxseed $4.33 bu No 
Minneapolis 


1 grade, basis 
in store 
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CARR-CONSOLIDATED 
SALES SHOW DECLINE 


WILKES-BARRE, PA.—Net sales 
of Carr-Consolidated Biscuit Co. for 
the 24 weeks ended June 15 of this 


year totaled $8,413,576, compared 


with $8,632,629 for a similar period in 


1951. The firm reported a net loss of 
$150,215 for the 1952 period, com- 
pared with $70,866 for the period a 
year ago. For the 12 weeks ended 
March 23, 1952, the net loss was 
$52,361, compared with a profit of 
$30,800 in the corresponding period 
in 1951 

J. B. Carr, president of Carr-Con- 
solidated Biscuit Co., announced that 
a contract has been signed for the 


sale of the company’s plant at Green- 
wood, S.C. Mr. Carr states that in 
keeping with the company’s plans to 
confine retail selling effort to areas 
presently being served, it was decided 
ty dispose of this plant at a price in 
book value. Ovens and ma- 
chinery will be offered for sale sep- 


excess of 





arately 


Ones s 


CONTINENTAL DEDICATES 
NEW CALIFORNIA PLANT 


SACRAMENTO—-Continental Bak- 
ing Co. dedicated its new plant here 
recently in ceremonies attended by 
taymond K. Stritzinger, chairman of 
the board of directors, who came from 
New York for the affair 

Sacramento civic and governmental 
officials and business leaders 
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also 


October 14, 1952 


attended the formal opening of the 
one-story reinforced concrete struc- 
ture with brick facing, which has 
80,000 sq. ft. of floor space 

Located on a seven-acre tract, the 
building features tile walls through- 
out, hardwood floors in the bakeshop 
and air-conditioned locker, shower 
and lunchroom facilities for em- 
ployees. Baking equipment is of the 
latest design, and the production line 
is streamlined for cleanliness and 
efficiency 

Continental employs 150 persons in 
the new building which has a capac- 


ity of 5,000 1-lb. loaves of bread an 
hour. The plant's distribution area 
includes northern California and 


western Nevada. Lawrence Construc- 
tion Co. was the contractor for the 
new plant, and Leonard A. Stark of 
Sacramento was the architect 

“The growth of the Sacramento 
area as a result of the Central Valley 
Project has the whole country look- 
ing on with envy,” Mr. Stritzinger 
said. “We believe we can conserva- 
tively look for a 30% growth in busi- 
ness here the next 10 years because 
of the continuing development of the 
area.’ 

Continental has been in business 
here since 1925 when it took over the 


Perfection Bakery upon the retire- 
ment of its founder, J. S. Goldie. The 
manager of the new plant, Clyde 


Shurtleff, was one of Mr 
mer employees 


Goldie’s for- 
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T. S. ABLES TO RETIRE 
FROM INTERNATIONAL 


KANSAS CITY— The retirement of 


lr. S. Ables as divisional head miller, 
southwestern division, International 
Milling Co., Kansas City, was an- 
nounced by the company. Mr. Ables 
will be succeeded by S. J. Mooney, 
formerly of Davenport, Iowa. The 


change becomes effective Nov. 1. 

Mr. Abies has been associated with 
the milling industry the past 52 
years, beginning as a helper in a small 
mill at Terrell, Texas, when he was 
13 years of age. He became a miller 
at the age of 21 and has worked in 
mills in Texas, Oklahoma, Missouri, 
Kansas and Ohio. Before becoming 
divisional head miller for the Inter- 
ternational firm, he was superinten- 
dent of the Salina, Kansas, plant of 


for 


Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co. He 
was named divisional head miller 
when the International organization 
acquired the Shellabarger company 

Mr. Ables has been a member of 


the Association of Operative Millers 


since 1918 and has maintained an 
active interest in AOM affairs. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ables plan to retire 
to a farm near Nevada, Mo. They 
celebrated their 40th wedding anni- 
versary lasi year 

Mr. Mooney, who will succeed Mr 
Ables, has been associated with the 
International Milling Co. for many 
years, and has worked in the com- 
pany’s mills at Ponca City, Okla., 
Greenville, Texas, and Buffalo, N.Y 
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"Big League’’ Thinking 
Pays Off, QBA Told 


NEW YORK 


ment nr 


“Today's manage- 
With this 


ist be big league.’ 


timely thought as its central theme 
Quality Bakers of America started its 
44th general manager's conference at 
the Hote Statler, New York City, 
recently. The 150 conferees wore red- 


and-white striped baseball 


dramatize the 


caps to 
between big 
busi- 
Schacht, 
clown" was on 
pungent advice 
drawn from his 40 years in baseball 

Keynoter of the was 


analogy 


league yaseball tactics and big 


and Al 


ness management 


self-stvled 


hand to 


baseball 


give sore 


conference 


George N. Graf, general manager of 
Quality Bakers of America. In his 
speech, Mr. Graf pointed out: “The 
type of management that may have 
succeeded or just gotten by a decade 
ago will never be adequate for the 
decade to come Referring to the 
conference theme, Mr. Graf said that 


business differs from baseball in that 
everyone plays in the same sandlot 
‘As there is one big league 
playing in the lot,” said QBA’s gen- 
eral manager, “it makes no difference 


long as 


whether you are large or small 

you've got to be big league in your 
thinking, your action, your planning, 
your management— if you're going to 


stay in competition.” 

Leo Cherne, executive secretary of 
the Research Institute of America, 
was guest speaker. Mr. Cherne point- 
ed out that the next year o1 
months will prove a crucial test pe- 
riod for our whole American econom- 
ic structure. Mr. Cherne pleaded with 
his audience for solid, constructive, 
long planning to help meet the 
posed by our country’s 
and military com- 


range 
challenge 
heavy 
mitments 
Other 


economic 


Spe akers were Jack Rieger, 
QBA's sales promotion 
and Robert L. Schaus, man- 
ager of the advertising division of this 
independent bakers’ cooperative. 


manager of 


division 


These speakers emphasized the need 
for the big league approach to mar- 
keting and advertising. A panel dis- 


cussion, conducted by the directors of 
QBA's 10 service departments on 
“Training the Top Man,” was one 
highlight of the conference. This same 
group of department heads conducted 
a discussion on industry problems in 
the closing session of the 3-day con- 
ference 


BREA & THe starr 


Alfalfa Meal Price 
Regulation Awaited 


WASHINGTON The Office of 
Price Stabilization last week was 
preparing to issue a specific dollars- 
and-cents ceiling price regulation for 
alfalfa meal 

The planned order was reported to 
ye at the clearance committee level 
of OPS last week, and it was thought 
that it might be issued some time 
this week 

The regulation as it was drawn up 
was still subject to change in the 
clearance committee. But it was re- 
ported that the price agency might 
be ready to issue the new order 
shortly. The new regulation would 
replace the ceilings provided in OPS 
letter orders under which processors 
have been operating. 

Informed officials said that the reg- 
ulation would spell out specific ceil- 
ings on a regional basis, with adjust- 
ments for different protein and vita- 
min A levels. Also, the ceilings would 
vary for different delivery months. 

Suncured meal ceilings, it was indi- 
cated, would reflect certain baled al- 


” Lire— 
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falfa price levels, with a provision for 
pass-through of increases in the hay 
prices. 

The regulation also is expected to 
specify certain pelleting and sacking 
allowances, and margirs for distribu- 
tors are expected to be similar to 
those in other recent feed ingredient 
orders. 

A blending charge will be pro- 
vided, and there will be a mark-up 
for oil-treated meal. 
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65% OF '52 WHEAT CROP 
IN CANADA GRADES HIGH 


WINNIPEG—The excellent grades 
and record bushel weight of new crop 
grains were emphasized at the meet- 
ing of the Committees on Western 
Grain Standards which was held 
Oct. 3 in the Grain Exchange Bidg., 
Winnipeg. D. G. McKenzie, chief com- 
missioner of the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners, presided, and George Ben- 
nett of Manville, Alta., was elected 
vice chairman. 

Present indications are that about 


659% of the 1952 wheat crop will 
grade No. 1 or No. 2 northern, 
and that a further 20% will grade 


No. 3 or No. 4 northern. Average 
bushel weight will be higher than it 
has been for the past 20 years, and 
the yield and color of flour will be 
excellent in top grades. 

Protein contents are currently esti- 
mated at 13.2% for No. 1 northern, 
12.7% for No. 2 northern and 12.5% 
for No. 3 northern, but these levels 
may drop slightly as more wheat is 
harvested in late areas. The long- 
term average for Canadian wheat is 
13.6%. Protein quality and related 
handling properties of the dough are 
well up to average. Thus, in spite of 
lower protein content, bread quality 
was surprisingly good. 

From the viewpoints of both Cana- 
dian farmers and of customers for 
Canadian wheat, the Committee on 
Grain Standards is of first impor- 
tance. The committee comprises 13 
members representing grain growers 
of the prairie provinces, one represen- 
tative of Canadian millers, and 10 
government officials. Its main func- 
tions are to select and settle the 
standard and export standard sam- 
ples for the statutory grades of grain, 
and to name and define such commer- 
cial grades as are required for cur- 
rent crops. 

Standard samples represent the 
minimum quality of grain permitted 
into each grade. They are used for 
inspecting farmers’ deliveries and car- 
lot shipments. Export standards rep- 
resent the minimum quality of grain 
that may be shipped out of terminal 
elevators. The Export Standards are 
made up to represent three parts 
of the average of the grade and one 
part of the minimum. Thus, grain 
leaving terminals must be close in 
quality to the average for the grade. 


DEATHS 


Roy E. Sandberg, bakery sales rep- 
resentative for the Maas Keefe Co., 
St. Paul, died recently. Before join- 
ing the St. Paul supply house about 
three years ago, Mr. Sandberg had 
been with Standard Brands, Inc., for 
approximately 20 years, at one time 
as district manager at Fargo, N.D 
He is survived by his widow and a 
son. 











Edward F. Carison, Red Star Yeast 
& Products Co., Milwaukee, died re- 
cently. Details on page 11 
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Omar, Inc. Expands From 20 
Employees to 3.518 in 35 
Year Saga of Beer to Bread 


OMAHA--Omar, Inc., this year is 
celebrating its 35th year as a com- 
pany 

A capsule historical account is that 
Omar is the company that grew “from 
beer to bread.’ The August issue of 
Omar Caravan, company publication, 
is devoted to a history of the firm. 

The chief cog as a tiny malt mill 
grew to be what the company pro- 
claims the world’s largest house-to- 
house bakery service is W. J. Coad. 

Mr. Coad, a young lawyer, was 
asked to rescue the floundering Gate 
City Malt Co. in 1914. Under his 
guidance the firm again made money 
and sailed along until 1917 when pro- 
hibition abruptly put brewing back in 
the home 

Mr. Coad thought the idea of get- 
ting the little malt mill changed into 
a flour mill was feasible, but the di- 
rectors were at sharp odds with him 
The directors rejected his plan and 
voted to end the company. Omar had 
no ancestor. 

Mr. Coad formed a new company 
to buy the property. On Aug. 9, 1917, 
the Omaha Roller Mills officially en- 
tered the flour milling business. The 
name was changed to Omaha Flour 
Mills Co. in 1918 and the “Omar” 


trade mark design for wheat flour 
was registered. 
Inspired, like the name, from the 


lines about a loaf of bread in the 
Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, the de- 
sign introduced the familiar Prince 
Omar. From 1925 to 1948, Omar 
Wonder Flour won 14,653 prizes, ac- 
cording to the Omar Caravan 


Year of Events 

The year of 1925 was one of de- 
cisive events. Omar Wonder Flour 
was launched and in November Mr 
Coad bought two bakeries—-one at 
Columbus, one at Indianapolis. 

Changes began almost immediately 
at Columbus and Indianapolis. The 
next year a bakery was built at Mil- 
waukee, giving Omar its first strictly 
new plant. Continued additions to 
bakery buildings were made, and sev- 
eral sales branches added in the 
years before World War II. By 1941 
each Omar plant operated 125 to 150 
routes. 

Every-other-day service ordered by 
the government proved to be a post- 


war boon. With customer acceptance 
it proved to be economical and satis- 
factory. 

Following the war, Mr. Coad dele- 
gated the operating control of the 
company to his son, W. J. Coad, Jr. 
The son had been executive vice 
president since 1941. Under the son 
the company turned toward expan- 
sion. W. J. Coad was elevated to the 
newly created office of chairman of 
the board in December, 1949. He had 
served as president since the com- 
pany was founded. His son was elect- 
ed by the board as Omar's new presi- 
dent. 

Other present officers of the com- 
pany were elected in July, 1949. Vice 


presidents are B. P. Egan, C. H. 

Christoffel and Henry E. Yager. J. A. 

McBride is secretary-treasurer. 
Expansion 


Under the expansion plan, 35 routes 
were opened at Des Moines, Sept. 2, 
1947. This was the first of 24 postwar 
branches to be opened in the next five 
years 

In 1949 the milling properties were 
sold, ending the saga “from beer to 
bread." Money from the sale of the 
mills found immeciate use in financ- 
ing bakery expansion. 

Highlights in 1952 were the open- 
ing June 16 of the Fort Dodge, Iowa, 
branch and the Davenport, Iowa, 
branch building which was completed 
in August 

The company now has five bakeries, 
45 sales branches, 1,215 routes, 3,518 
employees. In 1917 the company 
started with 20 employees 

The company increased net bakery 
sales for the nineteenth consecutive 
year in the year ending June 28, ac- 
cording to the 35th annual report. The 
year’s total sales were $32,978,907 
an increase of 3°%. Net earnings after 
taxes were $619,764 as compared with 
$831,057 for the previous year 
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$50,000 FEED MILL FIRE 

JACKSONVILLE, TEXAS -—- Dam- 
age estimated at $50,000 was caused 
when a fire swept rapidly through 
the Cherokee Feed Mill here. Fire 
department officials said it was the 
largest and most destructive blaze in 
Jacksonville in 10 years. 

















NEW NORTHWEST OFFICERS—John 
retiring president of the Northwest Feed Manufacturers 
gavel to Phillip 1H. Knowles, General Mills, tne 
Mr. Zipoy at the organization's Oct. 6 meeting 
Peedstuffs, secretary-treasurer;: 


named to succeed 
Looking on, left to right, are 
Cowan, Spencer 


Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., 
Mills, Inc., also was renamed 


OPS Stands Pat on Retail Feed 
Margins, Gets Backing of USDA 


retail margins on feed ingredients is 





cee ea Lon 


vl 


position that an $8 
They say they cannot 


OPS has strong support 
In fact, USDA of- 





selling meal direct 
from cars to feeders and the $8 allow 
ance is a windfall in effect 


ciations are under way 


According to reports received here 
the retail margin complaints rest on 


: 
} 
; 
i 
i 


They say that a retailer who ordinar 





Feed Mill Engineering Talk 
Planned for Production School 


trends in feed mill engineering at the which are limited to 
Feed Manufacturers 
Feed Manufactur- 
ns should be sent 


school's program, John Heimovics of 
Jones-Hettelsater 
will summarize the 
new directions in feed plant develop 


CINCINNATI CLUB HOLDS 
FIRST FALL GATHERING 








Jones has had wide ex 
perience in feed plants of all sizes « 


Many other speakers with outstand 
ing records in various phases of feed 
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P. H. KNOWLES ELECTED 
HEAD OF N.W. FEED GROUP 
APOLIS Phillip H 
Knowles, General Mills, Ine., was 
é ted president of the Northwest 
Feed 








Manufacturers Assn. at the or 
+ = 
inization’s annual meeting Oct. 6 at 
Hotel Radissor He succeeds John 
Zipoy, Pillst Mills, Ine 
Harry G. Cowan, Spencer Kellogg 
& Sons, Inc., was chosen a vice presi- 
lent, and two other vice presidents 
vere reelected—James C. North, Nu- 
rena Mills, Ine., and Earl H. Hanson, 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. George 
L. Gates, Feedstuff was reelected 
secretary-treasurer 
Four new members were added to 


the board of directors 


They are Mr 
Ralston Purina 


Cowan; E. J. Lar 





C S. M. Lie Northern Supply 
Co Amery Wis ind S. FE Gor 
Milling C 
board are Mr 
Zipx r. N Hanson; L. O 
Haush Nutrena Mills, Inc.; Wayne 
Fish, Wayne Fish & Co.; A. H. Rof 
fers, Northwest Cooperative Mills 
Ine C. A. Scott, Merck & Co., and 
George H. Waddick, St. Cloud (Minn.) 
Milling Cc 
Norman E. Dewes, assistant direc- 
tor of formula feed sales for General! 
Mills, Minneapolis, who was speaker 
for the meeting, stressed the impor 
tance of sales training and other 
points in supervising and guiding 
sales personnel 
Regarding sales training, he said 


it men must have adequate prod- 
ict knowledge and must be trained 
to tell the story of their products 
attractively 


Other points he made were: Teach 


men to do their work “without look- 
ing over their shoulders for recogni- 
tion.” Train n to tell the truth 





as in their sales reports. Guide men 
ind handle them so that they like 
their work. Never suppress initiative 
Don't let men contract the disease 

luteolitis” (the glutei being mus- 
cles of the buttocks); keep them off 


their glutei and on their toes 
S. D. Horton, Horton-Earl Co 
chairman of the membership commit- 


tee, reported that membership had 
increased to 143 companies in the 


past fiscal year and appeared to be 


still growing. Mr. Scott, co-chairman 
of the nutrition short course com- 
mittee, reported on that activity, and 
Prof. L. E. Hanson of the University 


of Minnesota staff thanked the asso- 
ciation for its cooperation in putting 
on the course 
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MARKLEY MOVES 
MINNEAPOLIS—Markley Labora 


ries of Minneapolis announces that 
t has moved its laboratories and of- 
fice ¢ irger and more convenient 
juarters i he iddress is 312 tth 
Ave S 
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Linseed, Cottonseed 
Mix Regulations 
Issued by OPS 


WASHINGTON 
Price 
tion to 


tt 


The | 


last week took ac 





Stabilizatior 
provide 
and 


action 


for 


il mixes 
taken in amend- 
cottemseed and flaxseed 


reduced ceilings 


onseed nseed oil me 


r 
ihe was 


nents to the 


eed products price orders 

OPS said ‘the purpose of the 
amendments is to forestall the possi- 
lity of sellers adding limited quan- 
ties of other ingredients to straight 


| ind estab- 








eed or linseed meal 
shing h er ceiling 

Some sellers of oilseed meals have 
been in the past to cak ulate 
higher ceil for substitute mixes 
by using provisions in existing ceiling 
price regulations under which con- 
entional formula feeds are priced,” 
OPS said 

The limitation generally restricts 


the ceilings on mixes 80° or more of 
feed 
products or flaxseed feed products to 
the proportionate ceiling price of the 
straight meal, not to ex- 
ceed ceilings of the other ingredients, 
plus a $1 a ton mixing allowance 
These amendments do not apply to 


which consists of cottonseed 


plus cost 


deliveries of mixes made no later 
than Oct. 31, 1952, under “firm con- 
tracts” entered into before Oct. 3 


1952, for 
A “firm 
which is 


before Nov. 1, 1952 
means a contract 
adjustment 


delivery 
contract 


not subject to 


or renegotiation of price or month of 
lelivery 

The amendments so limit the vol- 
ime of toll crushing of cottonseed 
ind linseed meal to the volume 
crushed during the base periods of 


the regulation 

The amendments 
mentary 
General 


linseed meal 


No. 2 to Supple- 
Regulation 95, Revision 1, 
Ceiling Price Regulation, for 
and No. 1 to CPR 167 
il feeds, became ef- 





for cottonseed meé 


fective Oct. 7 
rhe 

linseed meal mix 

tion 


on cottonseed and 
follow similar ac- 
on soybean meal mixes 


restrictions 


HEAR A. R. FLEISCHMANN 


ST. LOUIS—-The Greater St. Louis 
Bakery Production Club met in the 
Tower Room of the Congress Hotel 
Sept. 22 after a summer recess of two 
months 

This was the beginning of the sec- 


ond year of this club. The meeting 
led to order by the new presi- 


dent, E. V. Seibert, Noll Baking Co., 


was cal 


Alton, Ill, after a very fine dinner 
There were more than 100 present 
Many guests were introduced by the 
president, as well as several new 
members 

The principal speaker of the eve- 
ning was A. R. Fleischmann, vice 


president salesmanager 
New York, 


the 


and general 
of Standard Brands, Inc., 
whose subject was “Meshing 
Gears 


OREA sT 


PROGRAM ANNOUNCED FOR 
OKLAHOMA FEED MEETING 


STILLWATER, OKLA Twenty- 
two topics covering many important 
phases of animal nutrition make up 
the program of the fourth annual 
Oklahoma Formula Feed Conference, 
which will be held in Stillwater Oct 
30-31. The sessions will take place at 
the short course center of Oklahoma 
A. & M. College 
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ARNOLD 


—~ = 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 














The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 
SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 
MINNEAPOLIS ~ MINNESOTA 
Mills at Springfield, Minn 














**DIAMOND D” | 


A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory ( | 
from Montana Spring Wheat 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 











9 


os 
BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kens. 








“RUSSELL’'S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of ite wheat 
directly from growers 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











“Golden Loaf” mss 0: 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minr 











CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 




















THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


WICHITA e CHERRYVALE 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 
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OPS PLANS TO TIGHTEN 
SOYBEAN MIX REGULATION 


WASHINGTON The Office of 
Price Stabilization is preparing an 
amendment to the General Ceiling 
Price Regulation which will close any 
existing gap in its restriction on oil 
seed meal mixes. This planned amend- 
ment will be designed to halt any at- 
tempt on the part of oilseed crushers 
to bypass the new restrictions on oil- 
seed meal mixes by a reduction in the 
quantity of oilseed meals in a com- 
bination 

Top OPS officials doubt on the 
basis of the current market for these 
meals that it will be urgent or even 
necessary to impose this amendment, 
but they will have it in readiness to 
move promptly if the need arises 

The effect of this planned order 
will be to foreclose any effort of a 
crusher to shortcut the mix restric- 
tions of the current meal orders by 
reducing the percentage ratios be- 
tween the meals and the additives 

Meanwhile, the present restriction 
on soybean meal mixes appeared to 
be working out satisfactorily in trade 
channels. Under the soybean meal 
order (CPR 173) on mix contracts 
entered into through August, the new 
ceiling does not apply until Nov. 30. 
After that, for the mixes sold above 
the new ceiling price, the contract 
will be cut across. There is thought 
to be only a small amount of mixes 
sold that will fall into that category. 
For contracts concluded between 
Sept. 1 and Sept. 26, the ceiling is 
effective Oct. 31. Again, there is 
thought to be only a limited amount 
of over-the-ceiling mixes sold for that 
position 

For contracts currently being de- 
livered, almost in all cases in which 
soybean oil mix was called for, 
straight meal is being shipped. This 
is being delivered at the contract 
price, and almost all of these were 
under the current ceiling. Most con- 
tracts for soybean meal mix carried 
a clause allowing the shipper to fulfill 
with straight meal if desired. In cases 
where this was not true, almost in 
every instance straight meal is being 
delivered, this having been decided 
by negotiation. 


——-—SREAD 1S THE STAFF OF Life 


CHICAGO FEED CLUB SETS 
VOTE-GUESSING CONTEST 

CHICAGO—-An exciting and inter- 
esting program is lined up for the 
next meeting of the Chicago Feed 
Club, says Phil Tobias, Jr., Sim- 
monds & Simmonds, Chicago, chair- 
man of the program committee 

The program, set for the evening 
of Oct. 17 in Room 440 of the Morri- 
son Hotel here, will include a 30- 
minute showing of movies taken at 
the spring and fall golf outings, and 
an advance balloting for president of 
the U.S. will be taken. 

Each member will be given a bal- 
lot, and he may casf a secret vote, 
choosing either Dwight D. Eisenhow- 
er or Adlai Stevenson for president 
Each member also may guess the per- 
centage of the vote of the yroup 
which will go to each candidate. The 
one coming the closest will receive 
a “pot o’ gold” prize. 

Cocktail hour will start at 6 p.m., 
and dinner will be served at 7. New 
officers for the season ahead also will 
be elected 

“SR EAT S THE STAFF ’ ve —_—— 
GRAIN ELEVATOR BURNS 

JOPLIN, MO.—The C. F. Witter 
grain elevator at Asbury, 12 miles 
northwest of Joplin, was destroyed by 
fire recently, loss being estimated at 
about $25,000. Five thousand bushels 
of soybeans burned. 


Neff & Fry Bins 
are bigger than they look 


These five Neff & Fry 
Storage Bins are 15’x6 
inside diameter with more 
than 55,000 bu. capacity. 
They'd look a lot bigger 
if the walls were 8 to 10 
inches thick instead of 
only 2") inches. 

You see, Neff & Fry 
sins hold a great quantity 
of material in relation to 
their exterior size, due to 
their being built of hy- 
draulically pressed Super 
Concrete Staves. Although 
comparatively thin, the 
staves have great strength 
as shown by the fact that 
the Weiker headhouse is 
carried by the bins with- 
out additional support — 
and the conveying machin- 
ery in it is really heavy! 
We can't mention all the ad- 
vantages of Super-Concrete Staves 
in this space. Our folder, “Bins 
With the Strength of Pillars,” 
tells the whole story. Ask for @ 
copy. 





Not exported except to Canada and Mexico 


THE NEFF & FRY CO. + 226 Elm St., Camden, Ohio 


SUPER-CONCRETE STAVE @ NEFF & FRY 


STORAGE BINS 
"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storege capacity at our mille of 2,500,000 bush- 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,searTrve, v.s.a. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & OO, Easter~ Rereesentartive, 25 beaver Street, New You Orry 
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“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 
“BLODGETT’S” 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 














B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 
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Fermentation, New 
Wrinkles Share 
SBA Spotlight 


ATLANTA. Dixieland bakers took 
advantage of a well rounded program 
at the third annual Southern Bakers 
Asan. Production Conference at the 
Biltmore Hotel here Sept. 13-16. A 
good attendance was on hand for 
discussions on the fundamentals of 
fermentation, frozen bakery foods 
fungal enzymes 

After an opening day devoted to 
registration and lobby conferences 
the meeting was called to order by 
chairman J. M. Albright, American 
Bakeries Co., Atlanta, who, after wel 
coming the audience and thanking 
those about to participate in the 
program, introduced the baker and 
allied officers of the SBA. He stated 
the program was centered on topics 
of interest to both wholesale and re- 
tail groups and urged that the pro 
duction man see to it that the cus- 
tomer receive a dollar value for every 
dollar spent, as a means of minimiz- 
ing competition with other foods, and 
which would repay his efforts to man- 
agement one hundred fold. In plan- 
ning ahead, he said next year's pro- 
gram would include a tour of Atlanta 
bakeries, W. K. Swanson, Atlanta 
served as co-chairman with Mr. Al 
bright 

Raymond B. Streb, Royal Baking 
Co., Raleigh, N.C., association presi 
dent, stated the attendance was indic 
ative of an expression of confidence 
in the program committee and the 
association for sponsoring the confer- 


ence and Bert Cline, secretary, of 
fered a resolution proposed by the 
president, extending sincere thanks 


to Mr. Albright and W. K. Swanson 
for their services rendered the asso 
ciation and their efforts in develop- 
ing the conference, and suggested Mr 
Albright as permanent conference 
chairman. The resolution was accept- 
ed as read 


Students Introduced 


Dr. L. A. Rumsey, head of the bak 
ing school at Florida State Univer- 
sity, Tallahassee, which offers a four 
year college course majoring in bak 
ery science, said a pilot bakery was 
being installed at the school as part 
of the experimental equipment which 
would furnish baked foods to the en- 
tire student body, He introduced eight 
of the 20 students attending the first 
year, who were guests of the confer- 
ence, 

Curtiss H. Scott, Grocers Baking 
Co,, Louisville, president of the Amer 
ican Bakers Assn., predicted that if 
dry weather lessens the available 
supply of some other foods, the bump 
er wheat crop would be adequate to 
assure the consumer of plenty of 
baked foods and that the industry 
might be called to supply an increased 
tonnage of bread, pies and cakes 

He declared the present production 
of baked foods is the greatest in the 
history of America, due in a measure 
to our expanding population. The real 
job ahead, he said, is to increase de 
mand-—“and that is where we 
fallen down.” 

“Records indicate that 
ward trend has been stopped and 
there has been an increase from a 
low of 128 Ib. flour consumption per 
capita to 132 Ib.." Mr. Scott said 

“The national association is attempt 
ing to build up the industry to great 
er heights, beginning at the local 
level, and any national promotion to 


have 


the down 
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be successful must be made up of lo 
cal promotions 
examples cited 


big sales increases had resulted 


Numerous 


where 


were 


by tying in with the recent Picnic 
Month promotion 
In commenting on the Bakers of 


America Program, he said that the 


listening audience had increased from 
2 million when the program was three 
and a half months old, to over 4 mil 
lion at the present time, and was 
optimistic about the information that 
would become available as a 
arch work that 
ing conducted on the 


result 
is now be- 
baking industry 
by Northwestern University 


f the rese 


Management and Production 

In discussing what management ex- 
pects from production, Guy Shiver- 
decker, National Home Baking Co 
Dayton, Ohio, opined that success is 
measured by what you know, but 
how well the bakery does profitwise 
and that management expected from 
production the quality possible 
and the lowest possible cost with the 
highest acceptance, He 
stated that the rising cost of produc- 
ing products which necessitates 
price hasn't helped to in- 
crease consumption. The situation re 
quires every thinking employee to be- 
come a part of management to help 
find a solution, he urged 


not 


best 
consumer 


our 


Increases 


Fermentation Fundamentals 
inferior 
properly 


because 


The use of 
though 


materials, even 
handied, is false 
economy they will not pro- 
duce good bread, was a word of cau- 
tion offered by G. H. Ekstedt, Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., New York. Aided 
by a series of slides, he discussed the 
fermentation, en- 
action and ingredient classi- 
Two most important factors 
in fermentation are the control of 
sponge and dough temperatures and 
fermentation time, and two most im 
portant factors resulting in 
bread are working off either too 
old a dough, he said 
While it is possible to leaven doughs 
by other means, only through correct 
fermentation can proper flavor in the 
loaf be developed 

Orville Pickens, Wilson & Co., Chi- 
cago, made a blackboard presentation 
of a method for balancing a cake for 
mula by varying two ingredients and 
adjusting the amount of water added 
by taking into consideration § the 
amount of moisture in the eggs used, 


various 
zymatic 
fication 


steps in 


poor 


young or too 


that would always produce a good 
cake. He advocated the use of emul 
sified shortening in cake work and 


cautioned that it is highly important 
to have sufficient batter in the mixing 
bowl to cover the shoulders of the 
paddie, otherwise the texture of the 
cake would suffer. Mr. Pickens stat- 
ed sugar spots could result from too 
low a baking temperature or the use 
of insufficient water to dissolve the 
The speaker pointed out that 
insufficient batter is scaled 
in the pan for best results, citing that 
8 oz tin would los« 
20% of its moisture in baking, where 
as scaling 11 oz. in the same size tin 


suyar 
too often 


scales in an 8 in 


would only lose 12° moisture in bak 
ing 
Preventive Maintenance 
Peter Pirrie, Bakers Weekly, New 
York, in making a plea for preventive 


example of a 
that 
loss 


cited an 
mixer installation 
had cost $247 in repairs with a 
of 42 hours out of service because it 
Was not properly leveled when in- 
stalled, overloaded and not properly 
lubricated, all of which could have 
been avoided had a proper inspection 
schedule been in operation. Other ex 
cited showing how lack of 
preventive maintenance affects the 


maintenance 


nine months 


ampies 


finished product were 
to have proper tension on slic- 
improper cleaning of mold 
s from one run to another 
ate recording of mixer 
thermostats, automatic proof box con- 


quality of the 
taiure 
ing blades 


er head rol 





trols and oven ti vu devices as well 
as shafts out of line, which result 
w unnecessary wearing on motors 
He advocated that management co- 


te with operating personnel in 
inspection schedules, a 
recording the findings and 
a definite placement of responsibility 
for corrective procedures 

In deve oping a common sense ap 
proach to personne! problems, Walter 


ype a 
establishing 


svatem of 


Warrick, J. R. Short Milling Co 
Chicago, urged that management 
take a realistic viewpoint, putting it- 
elf in the other fellow’s place and 


realize that only a small percentage 
of employees can comprehend the so- 
to many situations, and should 
concern itself with the fact it is vital- 
ly interested in the 


lution 


employees’ view 
point 

They should realize that there is 
a certain dignity to every job, they 
should act from a standpoint of fair- 
than from fear and emo- 
realize that all men want recog- 
nition for their ability, that the se- 
curity factor of the employee should 
be recognized and that instead of lay- 
ing down the law, management and 
employee should work out problems 
together, he pointed out 

There is a lack of and a need for 
young men in our industry and be- 
cause of this lack of competition, a 
fine opportunity is open to them, 
belief of Barney Evers, Jr., 
American Bread Co., Nashville, Tenn 
Their primary thought should be 
to future advancement and the vari- 
ety of jobs available presents a thrill- 


ness rather 
thon 


was the 


ing challenge; Mr. Evers felt that 
in the past the industry has only 
done a mediocre job in attracting 
the right type of young men 

A display of 75 decorated cakes 


with a dominating color theme, each 





in harmony, were exhibited in front 
of speaker William Broeg, Interna- 
tional Milling Co., Minneapolis, who 
said that bakers should pay more 
ittention to the pace-making trends 
of the cakes illustrated in national 
consumer magazines to produce a 
cake the customer wants. He sug- 
gested the coining of distinctive 
names descriptive of the cakes to 
arouse customer curiosity, and felt 


the industry failed to merchan- 
dise cakes as an every-day food item 


of the same quality 


has 


as described in 
the color ads in the magazines 


Fungal Enzymes 
Fungal enzymes were discussed by 


Glenn Findley, Burrus Mills, Dallas, 


Texas, and Glenn E. Hargrave, Pani- 
plus Co., Kansas City. The speakers 
gave a review of enzymatic activity 
ind stated it was essential in con- 
trolling the time and flavor factors 
in fermentation. It was stated that 
cereal enzymes produced more mal- 
tose than fungal enzymes, and the 


heat of activation was lower in fungal 
amylase than in cereal amylase. It 
believed that stickiness 
in doughs was due to excessive amy- 
ilytic action rather than to proteasé¢ 
ind that additional fundamental in- 


was also 


formation will be required on the 
subject, but eventually fungal amy- 
lases would play an important part 


in dough processing 


By means of a series of slides R. C 


Bingham, Fuch Baking Co., South 
Miami, Fla., described the develop- 
ment of equipment in his shop for 


the mechanical production of sweet 
yeast This has enabled them 
better value to the cus- 


goods 


to “give a 
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tomer, increase the production ca- 
pacity, decrease its cust, improve the 
quality, operate at a profit and make 
the items produced more competitive 
with other foods.” 

Paul Pfrommer, Durkee Famous 
Feods, Chicago, Ill, stated there is 
a big potential market for Danish 
rolls, which he said cost only a very 
little more to produce than the ordi- 
nary roll. In making puff paste he 
stressed the necessity of rolling the 
pastry evenly to prevent toppling 
over during baking, and stated that 
using the dough too soon after the 
final rolling, not rolling the corners 
square or not keeping the dough cool 
enough would cause shrinking. He 
recommended the use of a basic type 
filling, from which over a hundred 
varieties might be made. 

Dough Development Equipment 

A series of slides projected by Ty- 
ler R. Stevens, American Machine 
& Foundry Co., New York, portrayed 
the development of mixing methods 
from hand operation to present day 


equipment. He predicted that the 
continuous dough process which 
employees required to process the 


would greatly reduce the number of 
dough would be in operation by 
1953 

In discussing frozen bakery foods 
Fred G. Wheeler, Armour & Co., Chi- 
cago, said most bakers purchase boxes 
too small for their requirements and 
advocated consultation with a refrig- 
eration engineer before purchasing 
a box to make sure it suited their 
needs and was efficient in operation. 
He stated that products of a richer 
nature freeze better than leaner 
formulas and that best results with 
pies are obtained by freezing them 
before baking 

During the closing session, Secre- 
tary Victor Marx of the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers, which 
he defined as a professional society 
composed of individual memberships 
dealing with production problems, 
brought greetings to the assemblage 
from his organization. There was a 
showing of the color film, Land of 
Everyday Miracles, through the cour- 
tesy of Standard Brands, Inc. 

Board of Governors Meeting 

The Southern Bakers Assn. recep- 
tion and dinner complimenting the 
speakers who appeared on the Pro- 
duction Conference program, the 
board of governors of SBA, and the 
allied officers was well attended. 

The dinner was followed by a meet- 
ing of the board, with President 
Streb presiding. Business discussed 
included plans for the 39th annual 
convention to be held April 23-25 
at the Vinoy Park Hotel in St. Pe- 
tersburg, Fla., a financial report by 
R. H. Bennett, chairman of the Fi- 
nance Committee, and a report of 
the SBA University Fund by E. P. 
Cline, secretary-treasurer, in the ab- 
sence of C. Stuart Broeman, chair- 
man of the board of trustees. 

Mr. Cline informed the board that 
15 students had qualified for their 
second-year scholarships at the Flor- 
ida State University baking science 
and management department, while 
four one-year scholarships and four 
first-semester scholarships had been 
awarded by the scholarship commit- 
tee for the 1952-53 term. Mr. Cline 
also told the board that a number 
of these students had been invited 
to attend the production conference. 

K. G. Patterson, who is in charge 
of the retail division of SBA, was 
called upon to outline plans for re- 
tail activities, and while they are 
in the formative stage an active pro- 
gram is being planned which will be 
released at a later date. 
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A group of independent bakers 


have become national advertisers un- 
der a new “Holsum Unification Pro- 
gram” which has gone into effect 
during the past year. Bakers of Hol- 
sum bread all over the country are 
banded together to promote their 
brand in a briiliant, new, standard 
wrapper and are putting their com- 


gth behind an advertising 
and merchandising campaign of major 
roportk ns 

The eye-compelling Holsum wrap- 
per has appeared in hundreds of com- 
parts of the U.S. dur- 
year. Tho program has 
boosted sales substantially for more 
40 Holsum bakers, it is claimed 


bined stren 


munities in all 


ing the past 


than 

The advertising and merchandising 
campaign supporting the new Holsum 
wrapper independent 
bakers participating in the plan with 
the means of competing on an equal 
with the national advertising 
campaigns of large, multi-unit 
competitors, according to 
the developing firm, the W. E. Long 
Co., Chicago, bakery organi- 


provides the 


footing 
cor- 
poration 


service 
zation 
Holsum is one of the most widely 
ised of the hundreds of bread brands 
produced by independent bakers in 
the U.S. and Canada. Originally in- 
troduced during the first decade olf 
the century, Holsum is now marketed 
of bakers 
When the W. E. Long Co. first in- 
troduced the brand, it was identified 
by a small Holsum label on the crust 
of the unwrapped loaves. The brana 
promoted, and with 
t of wrapped bread on the 


DV scores 


as vigorously 
the adven 


market, increasing numbers of bakers 
adopted the Holsum name 
Even in the beginning it was hoped 


that some day Holsum would become 


i nationally recognized brand, How- 


ever, many of the bakers developed 
wrappers to suit themselves, using 
different identifying logotypes, and 
playing up their individual company 


Holsum 


names at the 


brand name 


expense of the 


80 Bakers—80 Wrappers 


This condition persisted until very 


recently, so that there were 80 or 
more bakers marketing the Holsum 
brand in 80 different wrappers. Each 
of these bakers was using an indi- 


vidual advertising program limited by 
wrapper. Each paid extra 
costs in order to tailor 
o fit individual 


his private 
preparation 


advertising his own 
package 

Many of the Holsum bakers real- 
ized that the money they were spend- 
ing on the duplication of advertising 
preparation costs could be used to far 


greater advantage if spent on more 
newspaper space, posters, radio and 
TV time and a greater variety of 


point-of-purchase materials and sales 


tools. They realized also that in Hol- 
sum they had one of the strongest 
food brand names ever devised and 
that in order to take full advantage 


of its potential they would have to 
unify that any pro- 
gram designed to achieve unification 
would have to be based on a strong, 
new Holsum wrapper which would 
be standard for all the bakers par- 
ticipating in the plan 

After many months of study, the 
wrapper was developed and accepted 
by the bakers involved. The new Hol- 
sum wrapper is a brilliant orange- 
red, a strong, dynamic with 
the highest possible attention getting 
values. The color is carried over the 
ends of the package, a part of the 


Bakers agreed 


color 
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How a Baker Can Become 
a National Advertiser 


loaf which the designer felt had been 
much neglected on most bread pack- 
ages. 

The Holsum logotype, in deep blue 
on a white rectangular background 
with rounded corners, appears on the 
package in two sizes, with lettering 
large enough for easy readability. It 
is repeated on all surfaces of the 
package, even the end seals, so that 
brand identification is positive, no 


matter what the position of the loaf 
on the bread rack. 

Stars of four sizes, in a rich, but- 
tery yellow color, adorn the wrapper. 
They are distributed in such a way 
that they do not detract from the 
clean-cut appearance of the loaf, but 
actually dramatize the Holsum logo- 
type. 

The only wording on the wrapper 
is the phrase, “Enriched Sliced White 
Bread.” The copyright data, the com- 
pany name of the baker and the 
weight mark appear in 6 pt. type in 
an unobtrusive line near the end of 
the loaf. The net weight is printed 


in somewhat near the 
logotype 

Originally applied only to the regu- 
lar white loaf, the new wrapper de- 
sign has already been adapted to 
many variety breads as well as to a 
large number of specialty items, such 
as doughnuts, cakes, rolls, Brown ‘'n 
Serve and sweet goods of all kinds 
No matter what the adaptation, the 
distinctive design is immediately iden- 
tiflable and retains its lively appeal 


larger type 


Latest in Protection 


The advertising points out the fact 
that the new package offers the lat- 





HUDSON ENLARGES GUARANTEE 
ON MULTIWALL SACKS: NOW 
COVERS DAMAGE ON PACKER 


Will replace without cost any Hudson Multiwall 
Sack broken on packing or closing machines 


NEW York City. The Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp. has announced the terms 
of an unusual new guarantee to purchasers of Multiwall Sacks. In the first 


such guarantee in Multiwall Sack history, the company binds itself to re- 


place any Hudson Multiwall Sack which bursts, tears, splits, or otherwise 


fails in the course of packing or closing. Hudson emphasizes that this new 


guarantee is in addition to their usual warranties of quality and workman- 


ship implicit in every contract. 


A typical scene showing Multiwoll 





Sacks being filled and closed. Now, for the first time, o 


Multiwall Sock manufacturer is guaranteeing to replace any sacks broken during such operations 


Multiwall Sack Jsers 
urged to investigate this offer 


The new Hudson guarantee plan went 
into effect with all sacks purchased on 
or after Sept. 15, 1952. Multiwall Sack 
buvers who have learned of this new 
plan have hailed it as one of the most 
important developments in years 

Full information regarding the scope 
and benefits of the guarantee is being 
sent, without obligation, to all Multi- 
wall Sack buyers who request it. 


Integrated Hudson mill 
assures delivery 


Hudson Multiwall Sack contracts are 
backed up by 4 fully integrated new 





mill at Palatka, Florida. Because every 
step of manufacture’ is under one con- 
trol, Hudson is certain all sacks are 
made to your exact specifications, and 






are shipped when they are promised! 


Though Hudson's Paletke mill is new, Hudson 
hes 42 yeors of poper making experience. 





T. H. Mittendorf (right), Hudson Vice President 
in Charge of Sales, ond J. 8B. Mendelsohn, 
Multiwall Sock Sales Manager, look over the 
first printed copy of the company’s unusvol 
gvorantee on Multiwall Socks 


World's most fully 
guaranteed Multiwall Sack 
Hudson has such faith in the quality 
of its Multiwall Sacks that it gives the 
fullest guarantee on their 
performance. While other companies 


world’s 


warrant their sacks only against ab- 
normal breakage, Hudson guarantees 
that all its sacks must successfully 
pass all filling and closing operations, 
or be replaced without further cost. 


Urge Multiwall Sack users 

to write for facts 
The Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp. in- 
vites all users of Multiwall § 


Dept.241, 505 Park Ave., New York 22,N.Y, 
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America's Hokum bakers bring yott a better bread. 


TODAY- 


— ra. /) er 
inch Sl laa 


Price up the latest in bread protectror 
See the warbing new ples coated package #5 0 
Hevor over hewos Makewee Hew or fresher yer 


Cows You #© more. _ few af your grocer 
- 








TWO BAKERY- TESTED wisdom 
QUALITY FLOURS 


TLOUR WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS , « © dehsiens welediabin pad eae 
Low Protein = MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS High ~ Lot of wea Malem, et smal tor 
Mellow Type Protein 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY |. ~ an tog 08 a 


Mille at Omaha, Grand Island, Fremont, Nebraska, and you wont mere! Byer bolling moken 
Alabama Flour Mills Co., Decatur, Alabama tu better then ever, 








4 Nationwide Campaign for Bread Results 
GA R l LA ND M l l J S Michigan Soft Wheat Flour from the Cooperation of “Holsum Bakers” 
Pial f-Ristt 


IN¢ i Be 


a : at 7 

, neice . . : ae est in protection with its “plastic Certain problems of bread display 
GUEENESUAG, INDIANA King Milling Company coated wrapper (Polyethylene is largely determined the kind of design 

LOWELL. MICHIGAN | added to the regular wax applica- and the color used on the new Hol- 
| tion.) sum wrapper. In the words of the 
designer, “Our first job was to get 
a design that would be seen, no mat- 
ter in what position it was placed on 
the shelves.” 

Studies in the nation-wide market 
revealed that loaves of bread are 
displayed in almost every conceivable 
position. Most often it is displayed 
with the end toward the shopper, and 
the end is, in most cases, the weakest 
part of the package. The studies also 
revealed that most bread wrapper 
designs are a hodge-podge of many 
small elements in a variety of weak 
colors, thus confusing the eye—in 
reality, camouflaging the loaf. The 
new design for Holsum overcomes 
both of these conditions, it is felt. 

The all-over background color with 
a clear logotype on every surface of 
the package allows the loaf to be 
displayed in every position without 
loss of brand identity or attention- 
8 Wf TR OA Eh oa | getting power 

—————————— Orange-red was used as the basic 

color because it is one of the most 

. : dynamic in the whole color range. 

ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR — 4,000,000 BUSHELS It is a warm, so-called “edible” color, 

already closely associated with foods 

of various kinds. It was found that 

the color could be reproduced in 

newspaper, outdoor and point-of-pur- 

chase advertising with powerful ef- 

DS THEIS GRAIN CO fect. It was found, too, that this color 

SIMONDS ° SHIEL st . would show up the loaf with defini- 

tive clarity on black and white tele- 

BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING - KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI vision—and with real “smash” on 

Serving the Milling Industry for 66 Years color TV. “Holsum red” as the basic 

color is called, along with other basic 

F. A. THEIS « F. J. FITZPATRICK + F. L. ROSENBURY - W.C. THEIS - H. W. JOHNSTON design features, has been carried over 

into the point-of-purchase advertising 
materials. 


An advertising and promotional 
campaign of tremendous scope was 


Cake, Cracker and Family Flours 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS. KING 


The tradition of POLAR BEAR 
quality goes back over many years. 
There is an organization pride in 
giving extra quality and topnotch 
baking value. In this crop year as 
for more than 50 years past POLAR 
BEAR will uphold that tradition. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 








— A TOP QUALITY . Som | / BER 
SHORT PATENT Sa “Ee 


wheat selection and experienced 
milling, controlled from first to last 


with expert knowledge and _ skill 

. . that is a brief description of 
the merits of SUPERFLOUR. 
You'll find this bakery short patent 


a dependable flour for shop per- 


formance and desirable loaf char- 
acteristics. 


THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY, Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 











RED WING FLOUR STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 


CHICAGO, ILL ST. JOSEPH, MO NEW YORK,.N.Y. 


Cfor More Than 50 Years... 
Millers of Quality Cflours 
WINGOLD * WINONA 
FLOUR FLOUR 
These Brands Are Absolutely Dependable. 
“THERE 1S NO wef 
SUBSTITUTE Bay STATE MILLING Co. 
FOR QUALITY” HARD SPRING WHEAT @ RYE FLouns 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 
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KELLY- 
ERICKSON 


Company, Inc. 


OMAHA 


NEW YORK 


We Operate 
Our Own 
Laboratories 


Including 
Pilot Bakery 


SAN FRANCISCO 


a 


= 











The Montgomery Company 
R. HO MONTOOMERY 
FLOUR BROKERS 

HALTIMORE 3362 


21 W. leTH aT KANSAS CITY, MO 


— & CaP, cwcacos uw 


FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 


H. ¢. MEINING 


Phone: WAbash 1.6015 
DOMESTIC and EXPORT 
MILLFEEDS 








"=... of K E EDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


780-733 Grein & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 





7 Shanley Avenue NEWARK,.N.J 





JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


Two Broadway New York City 














BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 


The Bourse 











Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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PEEK BROS. 
klour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK ARKANSAS 








to launch the new 
Holsum wrapper and carry the brand 
steps toward national 


thougnt necessary 


in progressive 
recognition 
The use of such top-flight design 
talent was made possible through the 
sharing of preparation costs by par- 
ticipating Holsum bakers. It gave the 
unified Holsum group a campaign 
equal in scope and quality to that 
major national adver- 
fact, the combined adver- 
tising strength of the unified Holsum 
bakers is equal to that of many of 
the best advertis- 


it is claimed 


used by other 


tisers. In 


known national 
ers 
The introduction of the new Hol 
wrapper and supporting 
in each market is preceded 
on Holsum bread 
competitors over a 
period of several weeks. The bread is 
and scored by the products 
of the Long company 
baker began his campaign 
top quality product as 

well as a top quality package. A 
thorough market survey is conducted 
is the campaign is planned. The sales 
veyed to make cer- 
efficiently and 
through to 


sum the 
campaign 
by a quality check 


along with its 


analyzed 
control divisior 
ind the 


‘ 


assured of a 


organization 


is sur 
tain it is functioning 
will 
suce the firm says 


carry the program 


Introductory Campaign Used 
Prior to the introduction of the 
new wrappel! are contacted 
ith information about the campaign 
rapper and the advertising 
support. The bak- 
intensively 


rrocers 


the new w 
ind merchandising 
ranization 1s 
schooled on the wrapper, the 
the campaign and the use 
of a multitude of new advertising ma- 
Trucks are re- 
Teaser ads appear in the 
and on the air 

opening day, a 
Sales managers 
m other unified 
present and re- 
salesmen during 
the 


ery sales or 
new 
theme of 
terials and sales tools 
decorated 
ewspapers 
As a prelude to 


held 
ase of cam 


full page 


wherever possible, 


news 


1 in its new 
tadio and television 


nts are 


plastic 


used liberal- 
is accompanied on 
» of the visiting sales 
blanket the 


materials—_poster re- 


stores 


f paper for the bread 
banners 
and door de- 
first of a big 
arte of consumer ive-aways 
and jockey pro 
featuring records of 
You're So Whole 


hang 
window 


and =the 


counter ecards ers 


dummy loaves 
caicomantias 
ike boxes disc 
in by 
ballad 


rams the 


pular 


\ big list of merchandising ma- 
erials provides the salesman with 
epeated opportunities to contact both 
tore personnel and consumers and 
give them useful items bearing Hol- 
advertising. Bright or- 
the same color 
ipper, are worn by the 
n and the extra sales special- 
the introductory phase of 
ram. The wrapper design and 
carried into Holsum 
for the regular uniforms of 


um reminder 
e-red 


new wl 


shirts. of 


ove! 


force 


Media Use Tabulated 


ombined advertising strength 
unified Holsum bakers is re- 
yy the extent to which they 

vertising media, Long states 
r the first year, which ended 
1952, the new campaign 
launched by 44 Holsum bak 

across the U.S. and Canada 

Newspaper insertions during the 
rst year totaled more than 8,000 and 
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J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange 








Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


NEW YORK 


Produce Exchange 








Fé Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


Michigan Ave., Chicago 2 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FL OUR pomesnic 


‘ist and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LD. 88 CABLE ADDRESS: Cowl 








. . ong* 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND NORFOLK, VA 








FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex NEW YORK 
New Engiand Office: 211 Bryant St.. Maiden, Mass 
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Cable Address. “Dourzacn 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Led. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


2, Mark Lane 
LONDON.E.C.3 








FER NGSTUFFS, ET 
CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
s Ma A xe LONI) I ( 3 














VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
MARK LANE 
LONDON, E. C. 3. 


Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, L 








ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


K IMPORTERS 
27 St. ent Street GLASGOW, C.2 


Bra es. Belfast and laut 














WH. Rutt — d 
iowle hn Sit 


W.H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Robertson Street GLASGOW 
I F. Business Much Preferre 
Cable Address WHEATEAR, ' Glasgow 








JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 
Cable Address Code 
VIGILAN Riverside 














WA SON & PHILIP, LTD. 


UR IMPORTERS 


1 W e St... GLASGOW, C.5 

Es} Building DUNDEP 

1 . St ABERDEEN 
t 8H St.. KIRKCALDY 











LOKEN & CO. A/S 
I OSLO, NORWAY 
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appeared in more than 250 papers 


The ads appeared in both color and AD N \ ale - : 
in black and write and were run in ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD N. V. Industrie Face var crete 
rotogravure sections and Sunday FLOUR AGENT 


magazine supplements as well as the KONGKNNBT 20 OSLO, NORWAY “MEELUNIE” 
daily and weekly issues — i _ mn Sd Miller 

More than 1,000 24-sheet outdoor hari spt ta (Flour Union, Ltd.) 
posters per month carried the illus- yi S 


tration of the new loaf. Three sheet H. J.B M. RADEMAKER he eg toe Heerengracht 209 


posters, painted bulletins and spec- 

























GENERAL AGENCY . AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
taculars supplemented the outdoor Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of d *\\. 
showing of Holsum. In one market ris ‘shine AND PULSE ; 
air advertising was used in the form Joh. Verhulststraat 14 ¢ Importers of 





, atten tiene, teins ‘abl pas: “Jon” AMSTERDAM, Zz. 
of a large airplane trailer Geteis Teenentin.’ ee FLOUR « OFFALS - STARCH 
Wleger's rm) ° 
Radio and TV Used i t R___ Bs £8 __. 
Holsum bakers, in on the program, 


are broadcasting their message over A. RUOFF & Co. N. Vv. ANTH. JOHANSEN & Co. 


165 radio stations and 6 TV stations 





























Th : ¢ tal f ‘ Established 1855 Established 1883 

e sharing oO alent fees has en- : FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 

abled them to use the best of radio Flour, Grain and Feed AGENTS 

talent in their transcriptions 94 Meent ROTTERDAM Skippergt. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 
The benefits of the unified effort of Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam Cable Address: “Johnny” 









the Holsum bakers have become ap- 
parent in more than percentage in- 


creases in sales. Sales organizations FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 


have accepted the program with en- 














. Established 1913 . 
thusiasm, welcoming the variety of OSLO, NORWAY M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 
sales tools available under the plan FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED ala i 
stablis! 





Salesmen also feel a unity with their Working Denmark, Finland, 
colleagues in other Holsum plants the nae PP a cn hese sige is : 
country over. They like being a part Importers of Flour and 
of a great national merchandising 
plan of prestige quality. The program 
has raised not only the morale of the 
















Other Cereals 





Established 1899 







salesmen, but in most cases, their NORENBERG & BELSHEIM POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM C 
pay checks as well, it is claimed FLOUR AND GRAIN SPECIALISTS hate Pes é 
: nle 
“The unified Holsum program has OSLO, NORWAY Address H. Albert De Bary & Co } 





enabled the participating independent 
baker to reap the advantages of a 
strong national advertising cam- 


paign, at the same ume retaining GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. Vv. 


y s ave f > ‘ . » 
the advantages of persona) initiative FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 
and adaptability inherent in his in- AMSTERDAM 


dependent status,” the Long company 
says. “The program has enhanced the 
prestige of many of the bakers be- 
cause of the high quality and the 
thoroughness of the program. It has 
enabled the independent baker to 
meet the promotional efforts of his McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 
corporation competitors on an equal 
footing and has helped him to take 
advantage of his natural advantages 
over them (i.e.: he has a nationally 
advertised brand of bread baked and 
distributed by a locally owned enter- 
prise every day.)” 


Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “Mobil” . “Witbure”’ Amsterdam 

























Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 6th Bd., Riverside, Private 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 





















FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 
G0a Constitution Street, Leith 
Cable Address: “Gratns,’’ Glasgow 102.103 Grafton Street, Dublin 





















N. V. COMMISSIEHANDEL CEREALES 








Unification Extends Distribution VAN OLDENBARNEVELTOTRAAT 12 ROTTERDAM. (HOLLAND) 
Unification has extended the distri- Affiliated with 
bution of the Holsum brand. A num- G. DALOZE GRAIN AGENCY 8.A. ANTWERP. (BELGIUM) 
ber of bakers who had not previously Reference: THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS (Minn.) 

















used Holsum have now adopted the 








—_— 


a Cooperatinc MILLING WHEAT » CORN - FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, eresioent A. H. FUHRMAN, wie eres. & x. c. mor. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH ~— EE. M. SUMMERS 













If you want the finest of new crop wheat, carefully 
selected for prime milling and baking qualities, remem- 
ber our large storage facilities ard skilled personnel. 


We will serve you faithfully. Call GRand 7070. 


y iY Bf i¥ i 4 DRY MULLS. Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILE ° A s TY, MISSOURI 
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brand, and many more have expressed 
4 strong interest in joining the group 

The smaller bakers participating 
in the unified program have not been 
put at a disadvantage by the sheer 
size and extensiveness of the cam 
paign. There is available to them a 
program, scaled to fit their appro 
priations 

Grocers and consumers alike are 
said to have responded enthusiast) 
cally to the new Holsum wrapper 
and the advertising and merchandis 
ing which support it. National recog 
nition of Holsum bread in the new 
standard wrapper is one of the chief 
long range aims of the unified Hol 
sum bakers By persuading other non- 
participating bakers to join them, 
they are broadening distribution still 
further, increasing the benefits of 
unification and adding strength to 
the group 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





CONVENTION CALENDAR 


Oct. 16-18—Dist. 9, Assn. of Opera- 
tive Millers; Marcus Whitman Hotel, 
Walla Walla, Wash. 

Oct. 18-22 — American Bakers 
Assn.; Hotel Sherman, Chicago, I; 
sec., Harold F. Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Ml. 

Oct, 26-28—Kentucky Master Bak- 
ers Asen., Inc.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Ho- 
tel Sinton; Sec., Al Wohlleb, 1814 
Greenwood, Louisville 11, Ky. 

Oct, 27—Connecticut Bakers Assn.; 
Hotel Bond, Hartford, Conn.; sec., 
Charlies Barr, 584 Campbell Ave., ‘otte, N.C.; sec., Paul M. Marshall, 
West Haven 16, Conn. 309 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, 

Oct. 31—Self-Rising Flour Insti- "!- 
tute, Inc.; Tutwiler Hotel, Birming- Nov. 





ham, Ala.; sec., Allen R. Cornelius, 
1309 Nashville Trust Building, Nash- 
ville 3, Tenn. 


Nov. 6-7—Missouri Animal Feeding 
Short Course; A & M College, Colum- 
bia, Mo. Sponsored by the college, 
Midwest Feed Mfgrs. Assn., and the 
Missouri Grain Feed and Millers 
Assn.; Prof. H. L. Kempster, Dept. 
of Poultry Husbandry, U of Missouri, 
Columbia, Mo. 


Nov. 7—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; Barringer Hotel, Char- 


16-19—New England Bakers 





Grain men who would laugh at “perpetual motion 


machines” or schemes to “make gold” are buying 
certain sprays and fumigants represented as 


‘cure-alls’, “magic”, or “super”. 


How can you avoid this mistake? By using only 
products advertised as standard. All officially 
recommended grain fumigants are standard 
formulas 


Choose the products of a sound, well-known 
house. For 35 years, Thompson-Hayward has 
earned a reputation for conservative methods. 
Be sure—buy Thompson-Hayward. 


"THOMPSUL iA 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


WMMEAPOUS * OKLAHOMA CITY » N. LITTLE ROCK » SAN ANTONIO + DES MOINES + DAVENPORT + DALLAS — 


iy ga cee 


BE. AQUIS © HOUSTON © WICHITA + MEMPHIS + CHICAGO + OMAHA © DENVER © TULSA © LUBBOCK, TEXAS 


Bal NRE ad hes! 
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Assn., Sheratoa “'aza Hotel, Boston; 
sec., Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter 
St., Boston 16, Mass. 


1953 

dan. 12-14—American Dehydrators 
Asen., Casablanca, Jokake, Paradise 
and Royal Palms Resort Inns, 
Phoenix, Ariz.; exec. sec., L. 8S. Lar- 
son, 1015 Dwight Bidg., Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Jan. 13-14—Kansas Formula Feed 
Conference, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan; sponsored by the Kansas 
State Board of Agriculture, Kansas 
Grain, Feed & Seed Dealers Assn., 
Midwest Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
and the college; Prof. F. W. Atkeson, 
department of dairy husbandry, Kan- 
sas State College, Manhattan, Kansas. 

dan. 16—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
Ky.; vice pres., Paul M. Marshall, 309 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, TIL. 

Jan. 20-22 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn.; Flamingo Ho- 
tel, Miami Beach, Fla.; sec., Robert 
M. Green, 139 No. Ashland Ave., 
Palatine, IL. 

dan. 25-27—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; Lord Baltimore Hotel, Bal- 
timore, Md.; sec., Emmet Gary, 16 
McClellan Place, Baltimore, Md. 

Feb. 17-20 — National - American 
Wholesale Grocers Assn.; Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago, HL; exec. vice pres., 
M. L. Toulme, 60 Hudson St., New 
York 13, N.Y. 

Feb. 19-20—Midwest Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. annual agricultural 
forum, Hotel President, Kansas City; 
exec. vice pres., Jack D. Dean, 20 W. 
9th St., Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

April 12-14 — Tri-State Bakers 
Assn.; Jung Hotel, New Orleans; sec., 
Sidney Baudier, 204 Board of Trade 
Bldg., New Orleans 12, La. 

April 12-15—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Jefferson Hotel, St. 
Louis, Mo.; sec., Trudy Schurr, 735 
W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, Il. 

April 21—South Dakota Bakers 
Assn., Cataract Hotel, Sioux Falls, 
S.D.; sec., Lex Quarnberg, Tri-State 
Milling Co., Rapid City, 8.D. 

April 28-29—Bakers Forum, spon- 
sored by the Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Huntington Hotel, Pasadena, 
Cal.; sec., Philip Seitz, P.O. Box 272, 
Glendale, Cal. 

April 26-28—Texas Bakers Assn., 
Buccaneer Hotel, Galveston, Texas; 
sec., Mrs. G. Goodman, 1134 Liberty 
Bank Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. 


May 4-5—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota; Radisson Hotel, Minneap- 
olis, Minn.; sec., J. M. Long, 623 14th 
Ave. 8.E. Minneapolis, Minn. 


May 11-13—Millers’ National Fed- 
eration; Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Illinois; Sec., Herman Steen, 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Il. 


May 13-15—American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago, Ulinois; Sec., W. T. Dia- 
mond, 53 West Jackson Bivd., Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


May 17-18—The National Associa- 
tion of Flour Distributors, William 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa.; sec., 
Wayne G. Martin, Jr., The North- 
western Miller, 114 E. 40th St., New 
York 16, N.Y. 

May 18-20—Lake Michigan States 
Bakers Conference; Milwaukee Audi- 
torium, Milwaukee, Wis.; sec., Fred 
Laufenburg, 161 W. Wisconsin Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


May 18-21—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers; Hotel Nicollet, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; sec., Donald 8S. Eber, 
639 Board of Trade Bidg., Kansas 
City 6, Mo. 
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If 1 please, ma’an said the 
new Ok I should like to ask you 
something. It's about Tomkins, the 
butche He says I shall have 5% 

all orders I give him. What does 





that mean’ 
The adv of the house considered 
for 4 moment before answering 











These technicalities, Jane, are hard 
to explain. Broadly, it means that we 
shall get ir meat from Jones in the 


fit 
ure 


¢¢¢ 


A southern GI was playing cards 
vith some English soldiers. Picking 
ip his cards, he found he had four 


aces 














One pound,” said the Englishman 
next to him 

Ah don't know how you-all count 
youah money,” said the GI, “but Ah'll 


aise y a ton 
¢¢ ¢ 


An Englishman went to see his 
doctor with a complaint that sleep- 
tablets he had prescribed did not 

ire his insomnia 










Can't I have some of that twilight 





sleep they talk about?” he asked 
The doctor snorted "Twilight 
sleep! Why that's only for labor.’ 
His patient came back in a dis- 
isted tone with “Isn't there any- 
thir for us Tories? 
¢¢ ¢ 





Then there was the girl who soaked 
her strapless evening gown in coffee 
to make it stay up at night 


¢$¢¢ 


4 shoe salesman told his boss, “That 
woman has suffered much for her be- 








lief What do you mean?” asked 
the other. “What is her belief?" Re- 
torted the salesman, “That she can 


weal a size 4 shoe 





and coarse grain requirements. 


HARD AND SOFT WHEATS 
CORN e OATS « FEED GRAINS 


GRAIN COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN ELEVATOR 

KANSAS CITY Capacity 1,400,000 Bus. ) 

NEW YORK CHICAGO ; 
rane wits — Tolal Elevator Copacity —_ 
pean ag eee &,500,000 Bus. | 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


MILLING 
WHEATS 


Choice hard and soft winter wheats to fill 
the most exacting milling requirements. We 
offer complete coverage of all major wheat 
growing areas. We originate wheat from 
our 56 country elevators in four southwest- 
ern states and maintain large terminal stor- 
age facilities. Total elevator capacity of 
8,500,000 bushels. Call us for your wheat 

















Behind 


HAMMOND 


Multi-Wall 
BAGS 


.-. are the features 
illustrated plus a 
thorough understand- 

ing of your shipping 


bag requirements 


The preference for Hammond Multi-Wall Bags 
continues to grow steadily because of an ever- 
increasing list of satisfied customers in every in- 
dustry where Multi-Wall Bags are used. Highest 
quality papers—efficiently handled by thoroughly 
trained, competent and conscientious personnel 
—using modern methods and high-speed ma- 
chines are just a few of the many reasons why 
Hammond Multi-Walls are specified for safe, 
dependable shipment of cement, flour, fertilizers, 
chemicals, plaster, insulating materials, potatoes, 
feed and hundreds of other products. 


Write today for your copy of our bookler— 
"To Serve You Better 
with Hammond Multi-Wall Bags" 


Offices: Wellsburg, W.Va. 


Representative: in the following «ites 


Chartette, N.C. Ligonier, Pa. Heuston, Texas 





AMMOND BAG & PAPER COMPANY 


Plants in Welisburg, W.Va. and Pine Bivff, Ark. 


Ml. Minneapolis, Minn. New York,N.Y. Bluefield, Va. Columbus, 0. 
Kansas City, Me. 






















Baltimore, Ma. 
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The 
BINSON 
Milling Co. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
MILLING CAPACITY 2,700 CWTS. 
GRAIN STORAGE 1,350,000 BUS. 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 


a oe 


ae ae 


Milled from Caretully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 


pies a wae 














We specialize in 
designing and engraving 


for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missourt 











ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydreted 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO 
Lema Colo St. Lowls, Mo 








Low Grades and 


Millteed 





For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 
CHASE BAG COMPANY 


General Sales Offices, 19 W Jackson Bivd 
Chicago 6, Hlinois 


Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 











BELLEVILLE 9 NEW JERSEY . Representatives in Principal Cities 








Who would you choose to help? 


A lonesome G.I. far away from home? 

A teen-ager flirting with delinquency? 

\ handicapped worker striving to earn his support? 

\ desperate husband whose marriage is “on the rocks”? 


An expectant mother who can’t afford pre-natal care? 
An aged invalid with no one to turn to? 


An outeast child from a broken home? 


Chances are, you alone couldn't do the job for any one of 


them. Even if you could—how ever would you choose? 


Hlappily for you—and for thousands of unfortunate Ameri- 
cans—you need never make that difficult choice. You can 
help everyone who needs help in your community by giving 
through your Community Chest. 


\ small fraction of your donation goes to national charities 
like the U.S.O. and the United Defense Fund. But the bal- 


ance of what you give supports specific charities and public 
services in your area. 


By giving generously to your Community Chest, you help 


many neighbors at once. And you put your welfare dollars 
where they'll do the most good—right in your own home town. 





